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Switchboard at the Generating Station of the Sioux City Service Co. 


Changing Over the Distribution 
System of Sioux City 


Conditions to Be Changed—Modifications That Effected Large 
Saving in Copper and Made for Greater Flexibility — Details 


By C. E. SCHUTT 


In Sioux City, Iowa, the Sioux City Service 
Co. owns and operates the street railway system, 
ard from the street railway power plant supplies 
exhaust steam for heating and electrical energy 
for commercial power and light. The old gen- 
erating plant consisted of four 550-volt railway 
generators direct connected to compound Corliss 
engines of an aggregate capacity of 3200 kw. 
During the heating season the engines are ar- 
ranged to exhaust to the steam heating mains. 

Until recently, only direct current was gen- 
erated and distributed. Commercial service was 
supplied by a 230-volt, three-wire, direct-current 
system. Energy was obtained from the street 


railway bus through motor-generator sets and 
balancers. The distribution system consisted of 
two main loops and numerous branches covering 
the commercial and a part of the factory district. 
Two sets of feeders supplied power te the net- 
work at two distribution centers located about 
2400 ft. from the power plant. Both feeders and 
mains were installed underground in vitrified tile 
duct lines. 

As the growth of Sioux City has been very 
rapid, the present population being over 50,000, 
the demands for ‘electrical power outgrew the 
capacity of the generating equipment andthe 
distribution system, The power plant was 
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crowded with machinery and the duct lines 
lcaded with cables and conditions became such 
that it was urgent to study the problem of power 
supply. An analysis of the entire situation was 
made by the company with which the writer was 
connected and a report submitted covering power 
development and distribution for all purposes 
and looking into the future for a period of years. 

It was found that the 230-volt commercial 
distributing system contained about 90 tons of 
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Line Diagram of Alternating-Current Distribution 
System. 


copper wire with paper insulation and_ lead 
sheath. The demand at the station bus was about 
1650 kw. To have increased the capacity of the 
direct-current system would have been at an 
ever-increasing cost per unit of connected load 
while with alternating current the cost of distri- 
bution would be but 33 per cent of that with 
direct current, and at a decreasing cost per unit 
of connected load. 

A contract was later entered into between the 
Sioux City Service Co. and the Krehbiel Co. for 
the rehabilitation of the power supply system 
and the introduction of alternating-current gen- 
eration and distribution with synchronous con- 
verter substations and with alternating-current 
low-voltage service for light and power. This 
work was all done in accordance with a compre- 
hensive plan to supply Sioux City with adequate 
electrical power for all purposes. 

The work involved the abandonment of direct 
current for lighting and in certain sections of the 
city the entire elimination of direct-current ser- 
vice, with the gradual contraction of the direct- 
current district. Eventually this district will have 
direct current for power service only and this 
can be supplied from the synchronous converter 
substation which is centrally located. 

Removal from the power house of one of the 
reciprocating engine railway units made room 
for two 4000-kv-a. turbogenerators. These ma- 
chines are served by surface condensers, the 
cooling water, as also for the old railway units, 
being raised from deep wells by means of air 
lifts. The new generators are three-phase, three- 
wire, 60-cycle, 2300-volt machines. The oil 
switches, used throughout, are located in the 
generating station, so as to be accessible for all 
incoming and outgoing cable lines. These 


switches, which are remote controlled, are located 
on the engine-room floor and controlled from a 
switchboard on the gallery in line with the direct- 
current switchboard, as shown in Fig. 1. 
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In the basement of the building in which the 
general offices of the company are located is the 
substation. This location is near the center of 
the business district and also near the load cen- 
ters of both the street railway and the commer- 
cial loads. The substation equipment consists of 
two 500-kw., 60-cycle, six-phase, synchronous 
cenverters for supplying part of the street rail- 
way load, and one 500-kw. booster type three- 
wire synchronous converter for furnishing 230- 
volt commercial power. The substation also 
serves as a switching point for the 2300-volt 
feeders running to the various load centers. 
There are also installed at this point two banks 
of service transformers for supplying light and 
power to customers in the block. All oil switches 
in the substation are remote controlled by means 
of bell crank mechanisms. The railway con- 
verters are arranged for inverted operation in 
order to meet temporary conditions incident to 
changing from direct to alternating current and 
also for late night service when it is necessary 
to run the street railway generators to supply 
exhaust steam for heating purposes. 

Wiring between the machines and the switch- 
board is in concrete trenches covered with 
reinforced concrete slabs. The railway bus in 
the substation is connected with the railway bus 
ir: the power plant by means of underground 
tie lines, which also serve as feeders for certain 
trolley sections. Since these cables were already 
ir. use as underground feeders from the gen- 
erating station when the work was started, only 
a small amount of new cable was installed to 
convert them to tie lines. 

The building in which the substation is located 
is of heavy masonry construetion. To get suffi- 
cient head-room to allow proper clearances for 
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Transformer Substation Showing Location of Apparatus 
and Switching Arrangements. 
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the apparatus and switchboard it was necessary 
to lower the basement about 2 ft. and put in new 
supporting columns. This brought the floor level 
to a low point on the building footings and the 
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problem of getting the conduit lines into the 
building was at once encountered. Due to the 
great weight of the building it was not consid- 
ered advisable to disturb the building founda- 
tions to any great extent. Advantage was finally 
taken of an abandoned coal pit in the alley at 
the rear of the building. The duct line was then 
split, part of it being laid under the floor in front 
of the switchboard and part terminating in a 
trench back of the switchboard. The duct lines 
from the alleys were then terminated in the coal 
pit, where the cables are easily handled and 
protected. 

In the fire district of the city the distribution 
system is underground. The duct lines are in the 
alleys, as are also the telephone ducts, steam 
heating main, and in places the sewers. The area 
covered by the underground system was ma- 
terially increased by the installation of new duct 
lines and alternating-current cables. In many 
places the old duct line and manholes were re- 
built. 

All new manholes and vaults have walls of 
brick with concrete floor and with reinforced 
concrete roof. The roof is reinforced with steel 
strand and is constructed in such manner that 
no metal is exposed to the air, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Ventilated covers are 
used throughout. The duct line is of vitrified 
tile laid solidly in concrete. 

Underground cables are paper insulated and 
lead covered. All three-phase, 2300-volt circuits 
are of three-conductor cables ; the secondary are 
single conductor. Two 350,000 cir. mil. feeders 
are installed from the power plant to the sub- 
station. These are the maximum size that could 
be drawn into the duct. Additional lines from 
the power plant feed parts of the alternating- 
current distribution system and a_ 13,200-volt 
transmission line to the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad shops and North Riverside 
district. 

Primary feeders and mains are installed and 
sectionalized in such manner that each section 
of main can be fed from either of two ways, so 
that interruptions of service due to cable failures 
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Scheme of Connections, Transformer Station. 


and necessary work on the cables are reduced to 
a minimum. Sectionalization of primary mains 
is accomplished by the use of oil switches in- 
stalled in specially constructed vaults in base- 
ments and by means of tube boxes installed in 
manholes. The use of automatic switches where 
conditions are favorable provides in a limited 
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way for the parallel operation of feeders. It was 
not thought advisable, however, to attempt par- 
allel operation (in other words, a network) in 
general. Lack of suitable protective devices 
which can be depended upon to open a circuit 
with an appreciable amount of power behind it 
tends to handicap the underground alternating- 
current installation. In spite of this the cost of 
supplying service in the underground district is 
materially cheapened by the use of alternating 
current. : 

In general, separate secondaries are installed 
for light and power, the lighting being three- 
wire with the neutral grounded at all transform- 
ers. Where it was not possible to obtain suitable 
space in buildings, basements, or under side- 
walks, subway type transformers were installed 
in specially constructed vaults. 

Transformers are banked for parallel opera- 
tion where that arrangement worked out to 
greatest economy. However, in the underground 
district parallel operation did not in general 
prove advantageous. One of the factors entering 
into the problem of parallel operation of subway 
transformers is the protection of the service in 
case of overload or failure of one transformer. 
At best the devices now on the market for pro- 
tecting subway transformer installations are ex- 
pensive, cumbersome and of unproven reliability. 
From the substation bus to the centers of load 
in the underground section of the city the dis- 
tances are comparatively short. It was, there- 
fore, possible to supply light and power from the 
same primary feeders and mains. The trans- 


‘former banks furnishing light to heavy blocks 


are arranged in groups of three and where 
possible installed in basement vaults. The ac- 
companying one-line diagram shows such an 
installation of two 200-kv-a. and one 100-kv-a. 
transformer. This installation is a departure 
from ordinary practice in so much as the trans- 
formers are connected to the main by means of 
disconnects, which makes possible the connection 
of any transformer to any phase of either feed. 
Further, the oil switch provides for parallel 
operation of the feeders supplying the two sec- 
tions of mains. This arrangement was adopted 
for the purpose of affording certain accessible 
points where load could be shifted from one 
phase to another so as to keep the loads more 
nearly balanced. 

Where the power load consisted of a small 
number of motors it was decided to change them 
and to abandon direct current entirely. In chang- 
ing the load from direct to alternating current, it 
was necessary to maintain both kinds of service 
in a district for some time. There was not room 
in the ducts for the installation of two systems. 
Sufficient duct space was, however, available 
between the power house and the. substation to 
install two feeders between these two points. A 
new duct line was built from the substation to 
the main east and west duct lines, which enabled 
the placing in operation of the 250-volt rotary 
converters. An alternating-current feeder also 
was run from the power plant to feed one dis- 
trict where direct current was to be abandoned. 
The first step in changing over the load is shown 
in diagramatic form above, the main part of 
the Edison system being shown with the sub- 
station cut in. Also, one of the districts where 
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direct current was abandoned is shown. By cut- 
ting over this load and carrying part of the 
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Manhole Construction for Sioux City Underground 
Distribution. 


direct-current load on the rotary converter, duct 
space was released for the installation of the 
alternating-current system. 
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and lasting qualities under operating conditions. 

In the manholes all phases are marked where 
they attach to apparatus, boxes, etc. A uniform 
arrangement of cables and phases was followed 
except in a very few instances where it was 
found impossible. In these cases warning marks 
are placed on the apparatus. All cables are 
numbered and aluminum tags fastened to the 
cables in each manhole. 

Drawings were made of each manhole showing 
the location of the cover with reference to the 
curb or building line, location of obstructions in 
alleys and streets, size of hole, arrangement of 
duct and location of cables and the location and 
connection of all apparatus and services. In ad- 
dition to these detail records atlas maps of the 
city were made, giving the location, size and taps 
to all services overhead and underground. On 
these maps and drawings alterations and changes 
easily can be made. 

After the delivery of material improved, the 
work of cutting over the load from direct to 
alternating current went forward rapidly and 
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Edison Three-Wire Distribution System With Service Taps. 


The overhead district lying adjacent to the fire 
district is fed from taps to the underground 
mains. These taps are taken off through a 
specially connected tube box, which permits 
through feed of the main or feed either way to 
the overhead tap. The overhead may be discon- 
nected either in the manhole or at the pole top. 
All phases are plainly marked on both tubes and 
caps. 

For the conduit risers from the manhole to the 
pole top the construction used is a distinct im- 
provement over the riser in general use. This con- 
struction would be very strong mechanically 
and not subject to rapid deterioration. In 
the usual conduit or iron pipe construction the 
rust soon eats away the pipe at the ground line, 
leaving the cable subject to damage. The slight 
additional cost to a job as a whole, due to the 
introduction of this improved type of construc- 
tion, is more than offset by its greater reliability 





before the winter peak came on the greater part 
of the load was able to be carried on the tur- 
bines. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT FOR INDIAN 
PROVINCE. 


The municipal administration of Sukkur, a 
town in the Sind Province of India, which is 
coming into prominence as being the point on 
the Indus River where an extensive barrage 
project is about to be carried out, has sanctioned 
the expenditure of a sum of $73,900 on an elec- 
tric light and power plant. Provision is to be 
made for a complete duplicate set of machinery 
of 50 kw. capacity, steel poles for the street 
lighting, and all necessary wires and fixtures 
complete. The chief officer and engineer, Sukkur 
Municipality, Sukkur, Sind, India, is the official 
ty be addressed by interested manufacturers. 
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Survey of Prevailing Conditions 
as to Industrial Lighting—I. 


Extended Investigation of the Actual Conditions in 
15 States—General Aim and Scope of the Field Survey 
—Analysis of Some of the Important Facts Disclosed 


During the great World War there was a very 
marked awakening as to the value of greatly 
improved industrial lighting. Production and 
safety experts recognized it as an essential to 
speedy and dependable production of the huge 
stores of war supplies so urgently needed. 
Manufacturers themselves in many instances 
acknowledged its potency in incredsing and im- 
proving output. Lighting interests quite generally 
realized that this was a field whose development 
meant profit not only to themselves, but to the 
nation as a whole in its hours of need. 

During the readjustment period following 
signing of the armistice this awakening has been 
materially accelerated by the abnormal labor con- 
ditions, by the desirability of offsetting at least 
part of the rising costs of materials and labor 
through improved’ efficiency of manufacture and 
by the great need for increasing production as 
much as possible. All who had already become 
interested in better factory lighting were now 
eeger to increase their efforts to bring it about, 
and a great many others began to take a keen 
interest in it. The question then arose: How 
can we make our efforts in this line most ef- 
fective? 

The answer has come through the enterprise 
of one of the leading electrical manufacturers— 
the National Lamp Works of General Electric 
Co. This progressive organization had already 
done probably more than any other single insti- 
tution to arouse manufacturers in general and 
the various branches of the electrical industry 
concerned with lighting as to the importance of 
actively taking up the betterment of factory 
hghting. It was felt that this general publicity 
and missionary work on behalf of the electrical 
interests involved could be given much more 
intrinsic and immediate value by securing reliable 
data as to just what the conditions are in the 
industrial lighting line. Thus the central station, 
jobber, contractor or local dealer about to enter 
the factory lighting field, or to increase his ef- 
forts therein, would have a definite line on what 
situation he was confronting and thus be enabled 
to select intelligently the procedure for most 
effective action. : 

To secure these data the National Lamp 
Works commissioned the firm of Fuller & Smith, 
of Cleveland, O., to conduct an extended survey 
in the leading industrial states. ;A corps of its 
trained investigators secured the'information by 
personal visits and interviews in several hundred 
plants. The results were carefully compiled in 
both tabular and graphic forms, the latter giving 
a much more effective visualization of the results 
than the tabulated data. The complete report 
comprised a large bound volume of some 200 


pages and included over 50 colored graphic 
charts, being one of the most comprehensive 
surveys ever prepared for a commercial or in- 
dustrial organization. 

Through the courtesy of the National Lamp 
Works, we have been loaned a copy of this val- 
uable survey and in this and several following 
issues will publish summaries of its most impor- 
tant sections. 


GENERAL SCOPE AND AIM OF THE SURVEY. 


The main purpose of the survey was to obtain 
a quite accurate idea of the true status of factory 
lighting as it now prevails in representative 
plants both as regards the actual state of progress 
reached in the equipment of the installation and 
the general attitude of the factory management 
toward lighting. Incidentally it was determined 
to find out who was the individual to be ap- 
proached on the matter of lighting betterment, 
who would order the lamps and equipment, and 
from what branch of the industry the latter 
would most likely be purchased. Other features 
to be referred to later on were also covered. In 
short, the survey was to furnish convincing, 
unequivocal answers to a great many pertinent 
questions regarding industrial lighting and the 
disposition of industrial concerns toward the 
general lighting subject. 

To make the survey representative, it was 
decided to have it cover the principal industrial 
sections of the country. For this purpose 15 
states were selected, divided into four zones or 
groups for convenience of cross analysis. These 
states were the following: 

Zone A—lIllinois, Iowa. 

Zone B—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky. 

Zone C—New York, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. i 

Zone D—Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina. 

These states were regarded as affording a 
good distribution of industrial plants territo- 
rially, as to different industries, sizes of plants 
and towns, different strata of population, cli- 
mate, etc. it 

In these states 57 cities and towns were visited, 
and 446 different plants inspected and some one 
of their executives or others concerned with 
lighting interviewed. 

The investigators were carefully selected from 
men who had already demonstrated their aptness 
for this difficult task of personally securing re- 
liable information in similar researches and of 
reporting the information faithfully, intelligently 
and impartially. In equipping and training the 
investigators for this particular survey, special 
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pains were taken to instruct them regarding the 
elements that go to make up efficient factory 
lighting, so that these men, while not illuminat- 
ing engineers, were at least in a position to 
exercise good judgment as to the effectiveness 
and relative efficiency of the plants they covered. 
A portion of the report is based on their first- 
hand observations in the plants and, because of 
their special instruction, the results are of greater 
value than if they were based wholly upon re- 
ports from the executives interviewed. 


PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS ON WHICH INFORMATION 
Was OBrAINED. 


To aid the investigators and to permit securing 
of properly co-ordinated replies, a detailed ques- 
tionnaire was printed on cards, of which the 
following were the principal features on which 
information was sought. Most of these features 
were subdivided into several detailed classifica- 
tions with spaces opposite each to enable the 
investigator to enter or check the answers very 
quickly. The principal topics were arranged i 
eight main groups as follows: 

A—Features of Identification (to provide a basis for 
cross analysis) : 

1. Name and address. 
. Kind of business. 
—_— . .. 
. Class of lighting equipment. 
. Age. oe 
6. Character of building: 


Cree Lo bo 


B—Equipment : 
1. Kind and size of lighting units and lamps in use. 

. Number of lamps used. 

. Kind or brand bought. 

From whom purchased. 

How bought. 

. Disposition regarding plant lighting. 

. Length of time since lighting equipment has 
been changed. 

&. Reasons for lack of improvement. 


C—Specific History of Last Lighting Changes: 
1. When made. 
. By whom planned. 
By whom installed. 
. Kind of lamps used. 
. Efficiency of results. 
6. Attention given installation, 
a. By management, 
b. By superintendent or electrician. 
7. Results accomplished. 


D—Control of Lighting Business: 
1. Who initiates changes. 
2. Who is responsible for purchase of equipment. 
3. Who is responsible for installation. 
4. What man or men have to be sold. 
. Functions of electrician. 
6. Expert advice. . 


Disposition Toward Industrial Lighting: 

1. How important is it considered. 

2. How much interest does the subject elicit. 

3 To what extent does the consumer buy “light- 

ing’ as against lamps and equipment. 

4. Disposition toward industrial lighting subject as 
contrasted with purchase of other electrical 
equipment. 

5. Familiarity with different types of lamps. 

6. Familiarity with advantages to be derived from 
efficient factory lighting. 

’. Familiarity with research work. 

8. Familiarity with articles published on lighting 
subject. 

9. Extent to which consumers are visited by light- 
ing solicitors or lamp salesmen. 


F—Observations in Plant (to be secured by investi- 
gator upon inspection of plant) : 
1. Condition of lighting. 
a. In office, 
b. In workshops. 
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2. Observations as to: 
a. Carbon lamps, 
b. Empty sockets, 
c. Burned-out lamps, 
d. Cleanliness of lamps and reflectors, 
e. Amount of daylight, 
f. Reflector equipment, 
g. Spacing or arrangement of lighting units. 
G—General: 
1. Proportion of work done under artificial light 
on average throughout the year. 
2. How lighting costs are kept. 
H—Advertising : 
1. What magazines read. 
2. What trade or technical papers read. 
3. Intelligence of consumer as to industrial light- 
ing development. 


DISTRIBUTION AND GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
PLANTS VISITED. 


All of the results obtained from the survey 
were analyzed and cross analyzed by percentages 
" give a better idea of the distribution of the 

arious classes than can be obtained from a 
dnediinaivn by numbers alone. Thus, the .57 
cities visited were divided as follows: 


Cittes of 100000 and Over. ....... 66.5 <3. 47.4% 
Cities of 25,000 to 100,000............ 31.2% 
Cities of 233500 to 25000............. 21.6% 


The distribution of the' interviews by the 
position of the individual interviewed was as 
follows: 


PeeRAEAE ose aS tiown Rass Sa park oe et ea ane 12.0% 
AMRASHIION ic cus okies be SPA ie wed Peters 6.6% 
Genbral WiAnABEr Wile silo ds hk PES 28.2% 
Buperinbendeht 6 vias cd shasss eg scuesl 2 21.2% 
VEC ULL LC Se ee any ee ane ee nee 0.2% 
PCOEDEOIAN cS wads Riese wh eines wee i atae 12.2% 
oe ee rr ere 6.6% 
Other “that “the tARoOve nes 56 .60050.66 86 ic os 17.9% 


Fig. 1 shows graphically the distribution ac- 
cording to the 15 principal kinds of business or 
iidustry. The unclassified group comprised 
Textiles, Knit Goods, and Clothing 16.1% 
Food and Toilet Products 
General Machinery 
Lumber and Woodworking 
“nabs ad Poanatee oe 
Leather and Tanning 
Pulp and Paper 
Rubber 
Chemicals and Fertilizers 
Automobiles and Parts 
Hardware, Cutlery and Tools 
Tobacco : 

Clay and Glass Products 
Electrical Products 


Paints and Varnishes 











Unclassified 





Fig. ee of the Interviews by the Kind of 
Business. 


16.1% of the total and consisted of miscellaneous 
industries of which less than 10 plants each were 


visited. 
According to the size of the establishment 


there was a distribution as follows: 


Co |. Preys Pree hianely niente Ay Sek note: 14.4% 
TRE SERS A on os Doe eon ee ee 21.9% 
Merdiim 636..i¢3 20s Perey Ore ee 36.8% 
Sima. < o.c:5 sites adboo Heed sameness 24.5% 


In this connection it is interesting to note that 
in 425 interviews the floor area of the space.to be 
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lighted was reported. The total area thus given 
aggregated 52,322,174 sq. ft., from which it is 
readily found that the average floor area of each 
plant, in round numbers, amounted to about 
123,000 sq. ft. 

As to the age of the business, 440 of the plants 
in which this fact could be ascertained were 


divided thus: 


WleSS HGH OG" VEAES “Olds oo. oes bon oe ce ek 10.2% 
GOP TOL VEAPEROMIE AS Sokal ives s caked 4 17.5% 
Ul £07 20 WEANSTOIE es ca. te ee ee bates 37.5% 
DIN PO AO ATS IGIOS 65s i acscsle tes oc Se soe 22.0% 
AT EG *GO WOAESHOIUs <6 cscacs ions. ceed seo b¥00 8 5.9% 
More* than’ 60 years old... 2.3.6. .5.s- 6.8% 


From the opinion of the investigator formed 
on his visit to the plant the following classifica- 
tion of the character of the buildings was made: 


Old and im poor répair..............2.. 11.2% 
Old, Wat im good repair. :.............. 37.1% 
Mixed. old and modern. ..... 0000550... 18.0% 
Comparatively modern................. 19.8% 
BY.) so) } RUBE 7) 6 Ce 6 0 Sen an a el 13.9% 


Estimate of the investigator regarding the 
apparent character of the business and its man- 
agement led to the following analysis: 


ID iis si dowhusadcns sabia das 70.7% 
a AS i ge a eee ee 10.3% 
RII os Cas Gs vines oy oot boos 0.7% 


The foregoing analyses are given merely to 
show the truly representative character of the 
survey and the wide range it covered. In follow- 
ing issues: further detailed analyses and cross 
analyses of the results will be presented in which 
the most important of the findings will be 


disclosed. 
(To be continued.) 





FRENCH DEVELOPMENT OF ELEC- 
TRIC STEEL BY HYDROELEC- 
TRIC POWER. 


As a result of its water-power development, 
electric steel making has made rapid strides in 
France. The French Alpine regions of Dauphiny 
and Savoy have become the centers of the new 
industry. One million, forty-five thousand hp. is 
supplied by the French Alps today, against 70,000 
in 1890. This hydraulic power represents the 
equivalent of 6,270,000 tons of coal. Of this 
total, metallurgical operations absorb 303,000 
hp., chemical operations 255,000, while the re- 
mainder is divided up between other industries 
and light and traction service. As far as metal- 
lurgy is concerned, this indicates an increase of 
from 210,000 hp. in 1910 to 255,000 in 1916, 
according to the Jron Trade Review. 

As far back as 1879, Seiman took the first 
steps which led to the notable achievements of 
a quarter of a century later when such names as 
Heroult, Chapelet, Keller and Girod came into 
prominence. These were the precursors of 
electrometallurgy of France today. _ 

The electric furnace was found to be the most 


suitable for the reduction of bauxite ore and — 


was first applied in France for this purpose. 

Of all the French experimenters, Paul Girod 
was the most enthusiastic. He conceived the first 
French electric steel plant for the production of 
special steels in quantity. His effort made pos- 
sible the production of tons of steel where before 
the output amounted to but a few hundred 
pounds. Moissan, in his first experiments, melted 
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but 10 grams of sugar in his rudimentary four 
electrique, whereas Girod made 170 tons of steel 
in a day, equal to a third of the daily output of 
the enormous Creusot plant before the war. 

The Girod furnace is of the balancing type, but 
has an original device for tipping. It is charged 
through a lateral port. The principal electrode 
enters through the top of the furnace, while the 
other enters from the bottom. 

Where water power is available for generating 
the current, the electric furnace is producing 
steel in France at less cost, all factors considered, 
than is the steel plant using coke or coal. Only 
the great expense of the electrode, the largest in 
use being more than 5 ft. in length, may be said 
to have an appreciable bearing on final cost. At 
the Girod plant the cost of replacing electrodes 
it. a 25-ton furnace is equivalent to $100, at the 
rate of exchange before the war. In a single 
building there are 10 furnaces, the largest having 
a capacity of 25 tons. The entire production of 
the plant is 60,000 tons per annum. The plant 
has available 100,000 hp., its sole source being 
the mountain streams of the Alps. 

The electrometallurgical industry of the 
French Alps of Dauphiny and Savoy is centered 
at the Paul Girod plant at Ugine in the valley of 
the Arly; at the Keller-Leleux plant in the de- 
partment of the Isére; and in plants in the val- 
leys of Romanche and the Arc, the latter group 
including that of La Praz. In central France the 
Firminy plant on the Loire, obtaining its electric 
power from Riouperoux in the Isére, is one of 
the most notable outside the mountain regions. 

The annual report of the Forges et Acieries 
Electriques Paul Girod, published Nov. 28, 1919, 
states : 

“It is desirable that an increased working 
capital be acquired in order to pursue energetic- 
ally the future development of the company’s 
hydraulic enterprise. 


Water-power exploitations actually employe 1 6 
Horsepower of installations............... 46,000 
Annual kilowatt-hours furnished.......... 168,000,000 
About to be added (exploitations)......... 1 
Wereased: HOLSEDOWET «65.05. 05.0 60.6 6 oie fees 8,000 
Annual increased kilowatt-hours........... 28,000,000 
In further process of construction (exploita- 

NN ioc elctas doruls ha CARA y BR Xl6%. ded ainnnes 2 
Expected further increase................. 18,000 
Expected further kilowatt-hours........... 36.000,000 
Other future projects (exploitations)...... 6 
Future additional horsepower.............. 56,000 

213,000,000 


Future expected kilowatt-hours............ 

“When the company’s plans are fully realized 
it will possess an electric force of 128,000 hp. 
with a potential of 446,000,000 kw-hrs. annually.” 





INTERESTING FLUCTUATION OF 
PRICES OF MATERIALS FOR 
ELECTRICAL USE. 


According to the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, the following price variations, 
in percentages, have occurred between the be- 
gining and end of the last year: Crossarms, 50; 
cedar poles, 23; wire (rubber covered), 4; bolts, 
10; galvanized stranded guy wire, 5; flexible 
metallic conduit, 23; motors, 5; sockets, 15. 
Weatherproof copper wire in the same period 
decreased 20% in price and crossarm braces 
15%. There was no change in the cost of trans- 
formers and meters. 
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Use of Concrete Instead of Metal 
for Parts of Generators 


Where Concrete Can Be Used Successfully—Advantages 
and Methods of Employment—Details of Construction 


By C. M. HACKETT 


Power and Mining Department, General Electric Co. 


There are two parts of large size, low speed, 
vertical shaft generators usually made of steel 
or iron that can with advantage be made of 
reinforced concrete, namely, the stator frame and 
thrust bearing support. 

The use of concrete instead of metal for these 
parts does not involve any problems of stability 
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Elevation of Generating Unit. 


or strength that cannot be readily solved by care 
in design and construction; and, provided tech- 
nical and practical knowledge of conditions to 
be met are kept in mind when carrying out the 
work, the chances of trouble developing are no 
greater than with all-metal machines. 

The concrete stator frame will, in most cases, 
be combined with the power plant structure. 

If a house is to be built over the generators, 
the stator will likely be nearly, if not completely, 
below the floor level; but, if the machines are to 
be of the out-of-door type, then it will generally 





Plan of Bridge. 


consist of a cylinder between the operating floor 
and upper deck or platform, extending some- 
what above the latter, and will be an important 
part of the support for that deck as well as a 
means of carrying the load imposed by the thrust 
bearing. 

The main points to be considered in the de- 


sign of the stator frame are ample cross-section 
for carrying load and reinforcement so placed as 
to distribute the stresses produced by short cir- 
cuits and unbalancing. 

The admission of air to the machine, as well 
as its discharge after having passed through the 
windings, will also form a feature of the design, 
and in case generators are of the -out-of-door 
type and recirculation of air is necessary during 
a portion of the year, outlet ports and dampers 
for air control will be required in the stator as 
well as in thrust bearing supporting structure, 
so that the discharge of air from the machine 


e. 





General Section of Generating Unit. 


can be regulated according to temperature con- 
ditions. 

The securing of the stator laminations and 
windings to the concrete can be accomplished 
either by anchor bolts, spaced and arranged to 
support and adjust the clamps which hold the 
laminations, or by the use of a skeleton ring, 
cast in sections and machined to the proper form 
and dimensions. If a ring is used it will rest on 
a shoulder formed in the concrete and will be 
bolted and grouted in place after the final ad- 
justment of the rotor has been made. When the 
bolt type of support is adopted, the placing of 
the stator laminations and windings must be 
cene at the power plant. They may be put in 
either at the factory or at the plant if the skele- 
ton ring is used. 

The taking off of leads, the shrouding to con- 
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trol the direction of air, and the placing of vanes 
for driving it will be approximately along the 
seme general lines as for an “all metal” machine. 
Also, the arrangements for braking and lifting 
the rotor will contain no novel features. 


The bracket or bridge for supporting the thrust 


bearing may consist of a heavy floor or cover 
with deep girders rising from it, or the girders 
may extend below the floor in truss form. 
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Section Through Stator and Bridge. 


In designing this part, the following points 
should be carefully considered: 

The reinforcing steel should be of a high 
grade, viz., equal to the best structural steel. 

In placing the steel, the heavy, or primary, 
bars should. be located so that they carry the load 
to the best advantage while the lighter or sec- 
ondary reinforcing should be so placed that 
there is no portion of the concrete that is not 
effective, not only for supporting the load, but 
for distributing and absorbing vibration. To 
meet this latter condition, a massive structure is 
desirable. 

To facilitate handling, eye bolts or tapped 
sockets, into which eye bolts can be turned, 
should be so placed that they are well tied into 
the primary reinforcing and cause the structure 
to be held level when being lifted. 

The bearing plates may be formed of steel 
plate if no adjusting of the position of bridge is 
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Plan Section of Stator Showing Openings for Air 
Discharge. 


tc be made by them, but in case such adjustment 
is desired, then flanged castings, strongly an- 
chored to the stator and bridge, with the neces- 
sary adjusting screws and allowance for the 
desired movement, will be required. 

The simplest method of adjusting thrust and 
guide bearing housing will be by wedging and 
shimming, and to seam them in place after rotor 
is accurately centered. They should be so de- 
signed as to permit the pouring oft grout into all 
open spaces between castings and concrete struc- 
ture before anchor bolts are tightened. If de- 
sired, the guide bearing housing can easily be 
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designed to allow for a small adjustment of that 
portion which holds the bearing shell and in this 
way make it possible to correct any inequality 
in the air gap. 





ANALYSIS OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED 
BY ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Large Percentage of Falls Indicate Appropriateness 
of “Watch Your Step”—Electrical Accidents. 


From an analysis of nearly ten thousand 
accidents, recently reported by manufacturers, 
chiefly electrical, in the United States, the highest 
percentage of those that occurred outside the 
companies’ premises were attributed to slipping, 
tripping and falling, hence the suitability of the 
slogan ‘“Watch Your Step.” This means that the 
gratest danger lying in wait for a man in his 
hours of leisure, is the pavement beneath his 
feet. The highest percentage of falls came from 
those occurring on the level, while others came 
in the following order of seriousness: from ele- 
vations, from ladders, over obstructions, on 
stairs, from poles, into excavations, from tem- 
porary supports and from scaffolds. 

On the companies’ premises, “handling mate- 
rial” come first. Accident, from electric cur- 
rent—from shock, burns, eye-flash—rank fourth 
in a list of 18 classes of accidents. Only 0.7% 
of all the accidents reported were due to ex- 
haustion from heat, which seems strange—one 
imagines that more suffer from heat prostration 
thax is actually recorded. 

From a general consideration, injuries to 
fingers were highest, eyes next, and ears last in 
a classification of 35 anatomical locations. From 
the. standpoint of occupation, linemen ranked 
first and carpenters lowest. 

Perhaps the most interesting classification is 
that which considered the length of service. Of 
all the accidents reported, 25.9%, or the highest 
single percentage, had all been in the employ of 
the companies less than six months. Those vet- 
erans of over 20 years’ service contributed only 
1.1% to the casualty list. 

To determine the seriousness of the various 
causes of accidents by consideration of the 
number only resulting from each cause is mis- 
leading. While only 8.3% were injured by elec- 
tric current, these accidents were responsible for 
over 70% of the total lost time, and 70% of the 
serious and fatal accidents. The fact is, however, 
and it is encouraging, that 75% of this class of 
accidents are preventable when the proper safety 
devices, such as inclosed switches, rubber gloves, 
etc., are installed, while falling will continue as 
long as man fails to “watch his step.” 





ELECTRICITY FROM SMALL STREAMS. 


The above is the title of a recent publication 
of the Department of Agriculture. A. M. 
Daniels, assistant mechanical engineer, division 
of rural engineering, Bureau of Public Roads, is 
author. This booklet comprises 20 pages and - 
discusses in their respective order: Latent 
sources of water power; plants within reach of 
thousands; estimating the amount of power re- 
quired; water power principles; measuring the 
stream flow, and power from small streams. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF LIGHT- 
ER PROVES EFFICIENT. 


Has Two Booms Operated by Eight Electric 
Motors—50% More Effective Than Similar 
Steam Winches. 


By Witi1am H. EAstTon. 


Pennsylvania Railroad lighter No. 151 enjoys 
the distinction of being the first vessel of her type 
to be equipped with electrically operated winches 
exclusively. She is used for carrying express 
shipments around New York harbor and, as this 
service is one in which time is an important fac- 
tor, her winches were arranged for electric drive 
instead of the usual steam engines, because it was 
believed that the use of electricity would mate- 
rially reduce the time required for handling car- 
goes. She has now been in commission about 
two years, and experience goes to show that this 
idea was correct for, although it is difficult to 
carry out an accurate efficiency test in the han- 
dling of miscellaneous packages, it is generally 
conceded by those who are familiar with her 
work that No. 151 can take care of 300 tons while 
the average steam-operated lighter is disposing 
of 200 tons. 





Fig. 1.—Pennsylvania Railroad Lighter No. 151, Equipped 
With Electrically Operated Winches. 


As shown by Fig. 1, this lighter has two sys- 
tems of booms, one forward consisting of a sin- 
gle main boom with a maximum capacity of Io 
tons, and one aft, of the mast and yard type with 
a maximum capacity of 2 tons. Most steam light- 
ers of the capacity of this one have only one 
boom system; but with electrical operation two 
can readily be employed because the motor- 
driven winches are so compact that they can be 
housed in a very small compartment. This com- 
partment is situated in the hull just forward of 
the pilot house; all the lines run down in front 
of the pilot house to their respective winches in 
most direct manner possible. 

There are eight motors altogether, their pur- 
pose and horsepower rating being shown in the 
following table: 


SERVICE. 

For Forward Boom. _Horsepower. 
LE: OCT: Si eae RTE Baar isi ance i ans 24 
DiGi atk ep so i Bes Skee we aati wile bee 24 
Starner Way. 68s: Skuse onset er aetnay 15 


Pot sy 2. 65 6g A eee ae 15 
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For Aft Booms. 
tava GictSE 62s ick. ek eR eR 15 
NRE. TOY: as ori cas badasnasads teas 15 
Pare BE oid ca chicks hte wien a See ene ites 
POG SN boa cis on nad ches prcbouinweaces 15 


These motors, shown in Fig. 2, are of the 








Fig. 2.—Motor Compartment of the Lighter—Eight 
Winches Driven by Crane Type Motors—Mag- 
netic Controller in Upper Corner. 


Westinghouse direct-current crane type, totally 
enclosed and equipped with magnetic brakes. 
Each motor is geared directly to its winch and 
the winches are arranged in two rows, one above 
the other. 

The control of the winches is located in the 
pilot house. The four controllers (one for each 
motor) for the forward boom are located at the 
forward end of the pilot house. For the aft 
booms there are two sets of controllers, one 
located at each side of the pilot house, either of 
which can be used. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to give the operator an unobstructed view 
of the operations of the booms under all con- 
ditions. 

All the controllers in the pilot house are of the 
type known as master switches. They do not 
control the motors directly, but control the opera- 
tion of a series of magnetically actuated switches, 
which make the actual connections. These 
switches are mounted on panels located in the 
motor compartment, and some of them can be 
seen in the upper right-hand corner of Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3.—Westinghouse 25-Kw., 125-Voit, Direct-Current 
Turbogenerator Set for the Winch Motors—. 
Switchboard in Background. 
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There are several advantages of this arrange- 
ment. In the first place, the master switches han- 
dle only small currents needed to energize the 
magnets and so are light in construction and 
easily handled. Secondly, the heavy cables car- 
rying the motor currents are of minimum length 
and do not have to be run up to the pilot house 
and down again. Finally, the magnet switches 
permit the use of automatic acceleration ; that is, 
the operator is not obliged to operate the master 
switches slowly in order to prevent burning out 
the motors by applying the currents too suddenly. 
He merely moves the handles at any speed he 
pleases, and the magnet switches then close in 
the proper order and at the proper rate. The 
motors are thus protected from injury and all of 
their operations are carried out at the maximum 
speed consistent with safety. Each controller 
provides a number of motor speeds. 

The current for operating the motors is gener- 
ated by a 25-kw., 125-volt, Westinghouse turbo- 
generator, shown in Fig. 3. This unit consists of 
a high-speed turbine geared to a standard gen- 
erator. It is operated by steam at pressures of 
from 75 to 250 lbs., and can be used either con- 
densing or noncondensing. A governor keeps the 
speed, and therefore the voltage, constant, and 
an emergency stop prevents accidents due to over- 
speeding. This outfit is only about 3 ft. high, 3 
ft. wide and 5% ft. long, so that it can easily be 
installed in a corner of the engine room. Neither 
it nor the motors require any special attention 
beyond an occasional lubrication and an inspec- 
tion of the brushes and commutators. The switch- 
board. controlling the current from the generator 
can be seen in the background of Fig. 3. 

The crew of the No. 151 consists of a captain, 
a chief engineer, a fireman and four deck hands. 
The winches are operated by the chief engineer. 





ECONOMICAL ELECTRICAL FURNACE 
OPERATION THROUGH PRE- 
HEATING CHARGES. 





Opening-Roof Type Furnace Permits Economies in 
Time and Energy Consumption by Preheated 
Charges—Mode of Operation Explained. 


In electric furnace circles there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the relative merits of dif- 
ferent constructions for opening the furnace for 
charging. That construction which permits the 
roof of the furnace to be raised bodily so as to 
enable quick and easy charging to be effected has 
many ardent advocates. Their arguments are 
best explained by first presenting a description 
of a furnace of this type. 

The first illustration shows an electric furnace 
of the new rocking type in charging position. 
This has a heavy-ribbed cast-steel bottom with 
no electrical or water connections of any kind 
underneath. 

With the roof tilted back as shown, the most 
bulky scrap can be dropped directly into the 
open furnace either as cold stock, preheated scrap 
or melted metal. The lowest priced melting 
stock is usually bulky. For efficient operation it 
is important therefore that the furnace be com- 
pletely filled, which is not possible with those 
furnaces that are charged through side doors. 

The roof of the furnace is fastened to the 
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roof-opening framework in such a manner that 
to change roofs-it is only necessary to pull out 
the connecting pins, draw the roof-opening 
framework back into the charging position and 

















Rear View of Rocking Type Furnace in Melting Position, 
Showing Mechanism. 


change the roofs with the shop crane. This can 
easily be done in about 12 minutes. 

A rear view is shown of the furnace in melting 
position. From this it will be seen that all the 
machinery for opening the roof and for tilting 
the furnace to pour is combined in one substan- 
tial system below the floor level and ‘in back of 
the furnace. This operating equipment is very 
simple in design and sturdy in construction. 
Teeth are cut in the pusher racks as well as in 
the gears. All operating equipment is solidly 
mounted on heavy structural steel frames. 

All electrical connections and flexible con- 
ductors are underneath the platform of the fur- 
nace. Motors for operating electrodes are mount- 
ed on the roof frame in the safest possible posi- 
tion. Electrodes are supported by copper cranes, 
operated by a rack and pinion. Crane travel is 
equal to distance from the bath to the roof so 
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New Rocking Type Electric Furnace With Roof Open 
Ready for Charging. 
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that an entire heat of the most bulky scrap can 
be melted without adjustment of electrodes. 

The oval shape of the furnace allows ample 
distance, not only between electrodes, but also 
between the arcs and side walls. The area of 
the bath is large, so that the depth is shallow and 
the maintenance of lining is a simple matter. 

A front view of the furnace in pouring posi- 
tion is also shown. All machinery for tilting the 
furnace is mounted below the floor level at the 
rear. The operation of the equipment has been 
made as simple and as nearly automatic as pos- 
sible. Limitation switches are mounted on the 
framework at the rear so that the tilting of the 
furnace is automatically limited. 

When metallic contact of the hearth is used it 
is of “U” shape and touches the hearth at the 
center line just behind the tapping hole. 

This furnace is built by the Industrial Electric 




















Rocking Furnace in Pouring Position. 


lurnace Co., Chicago, in two, four and seven-ton 
capacities for the two or three-phase, two-elec- 
trode, two-arc system. It is provided with ovel- 
shaped shallow bath and basic or acid lining. 

With this opening-roof type of furnace, the 
steel scrap ordinarily charged in an electric fur- 
nace can be preheated to a cherry red and put 
into the furnace at approximately such tempera- 
ture. The daily output of the electric furnace 
can be increased approximately 50% and the 
electrical consumption per ton of material de- 
creased 40%. Furthermore, the arcs are steadier 
and consequently the service is steadier with the 
preheated charges than when melting cold stock. 
Charges of 2% tons of scrap steel have been 
converted into metal in the ladle, hot enough for 
small castings with a demand of 800 kw. in 
1 hour 5 min., the electrical consumption being 
360 kw-hrs. per ton. The fuel required is ap- 
proximately the same as for annealing. 

There is no appreciable loss of metal by oxi- 
dation or any contamination from the fuel be- 
cause the metal is transferred from the preheat- 
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ing furnace to the electric furnace at less than 
fusing temperature. 

The system of preheating the metal to anneal- 
ing temperature requires less elaborate equip- 
ment than the open hearth, is quicker, permits of 
the use of the same melting stock as now used in 
electric furnaces and avoids all of the objections 
of the open hearth and cupola. 

Sixty per cent of the kilowatts or British ther- 
mal units required, for the conversion of steel 
scrap to liquid steel, is used as sensible heat to 
raise the temperature of the material up to the 
annealing point. With fuel-fired furnaces of 
usual efficiency, this proportion of the energy can 
be put in with 12 to 20 gals. of fuel oil per ton 
of steel scrap. This method is applicable only in 
connection with furnaces of the opening-roof 
type, similar to that described in the first part of 
this article, as it is not practical to transfer the 
preheated charge to any other type of furnace. 





REPORT OF AUTOMATIC TRAIN-CON- 
TROL COMMITTEE. 


Development Not Yet Progressed to Where General 
Use Is Practicable—Electric Block Signals 
Strongly Recommended. 


After investigation lasting more than one 
year, during which many actual tests on railroads 
were made, the Automatic Train Controt Com- 
mittee of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration has reported that on lines of heavy traffic, 
fully equipped with automatic block signals the 
use of train-control devices is desirable, but that 
the relative merits of the various types of auto- 
matic train control cannot be determined until 
further tests have been made. 

The committee finds that failure of signals to 
perform their functions is a comparatively rare 
occurrence. Track-circuit control block-signal 
systems are so designed that when any part fails 
the signal should display the stop indication. In 
some cases of failure, however, the signal indi- 
cates “proceed” even though it should indicate 
“caution” or “stop.” Such failures, known as 
“false clear” failures, contain a serious element 
of danger, but their infrequency makes the pos- 


_ sibility of collisions from this cause exceedingly 


remote. 

Collisions due to failure of employes to comply 
with rules of the roads are a large proportion of 
the total number reported and many of these 
could not have been prevented by an automatic 
train-control device. Such devices may be ex- 
pected to prevent only such accidents as are due 
to the failure of employes to observe, understand 
ard obey signal indications. There appears to be 
a popular misconception as to the number of 
fatalities that might be prevented by automatic 
train control devices. Statistics show that train 
collisions have been the cause of less than 16% 
of the fatalities to persons other than trespassers, 
occurring on the railroads of the United States 
in the five and one-half years ended Dec. 31. 
1918. 

The committee pointed out that the foregoing 
tacts should not be taken as minimizing the seri- 
ousness of the situation and drew attention to the 
fact that in considering them, weight should be 
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given to the further fact that many of the victims 
of the train collisions are passengers who do not 
contribute by their negligence to the accidents 
aud are entitled to the largest measure of pro- 
tection that is reasonably possible. It pointed 
out, however, that the limitations of automatic- 
control devices should nevertheless be clearly 
understood. | 

Automatic train control, the committée said, is 
popularly regarded as a panacea for railroad 
accidents. Persons who are not familiar with 
railroad operating requirements generally fail to 
understand fully the factors which must be 
taken into account to the practical use of train- 
control devices. The committee believes that 
any comprehensive study of automatic train con- 
trol must begin with the block system as the 
principle of the block system is fundamental to 
the subject and must be the foundation of any 
automatic train-control system. The superiority 
of the block system as compared with other 
methods of train operation is generally recog- 
nized. It is in use on practically 100,000 miles 
of railroad line, including the busiest parts of 
practically all railroads in this country. The first 
step, therefore, which should be taken on lines 
which are not operated on the block system in 
order to meet the need for more complete train 
protection is not experimentation with, or the 
adoption of, some form of train-control device, 
but the adoption of the block system itself. 





SEATTLE LAD GIVES STARTLING 
POWER GENERATING EXHIBITION. 


Alfred M. Hubbard, a 19 year old Seattle 
boy, announced the perfection of an invention 
he terms an “atmospheric power generator,” and 
made claims that recently caused Seattle’s lead- 
ing electrical engineers, according to newspaper 
reports, to doubt the evidences cf their senses 
and to pause before they condemned as folly the 
assertions of the youth. 

With the apparatus, in appearance a small coil 
of wire about 6 ins. in diameter, surrounding a 
permanently magnetic core 8 ins. long, the entire 
contrivance easily carried on a man’s hand, Hub- 
bard gave a demonstration miles from his labo- 
ratory that, regardless of the principles involved, 
several Seattle engineers declared without par- 
allel in electrical history. 

An ordinary incandescent electric lamp con- 
nected with the two terminals of the “atmos- 
pheric power generator” glowed to a cherry red 
for nearly one hour, and Hubbard volunteered to 
permit the lamp to burn for as many hours as 
was necessary to satisfy the most skeptical. 


The young inventor claims that there are no. 


moving parts connected with his generator, that 
there are no hidden batteries, storage or primary, 
and those who witnessed the demonstration 
made sure that there was no outside connection 
with any source of power. 

Hubbard’s explanation of the phenomenon is 
that he has succeeded in transforming the earth’s 
lines of magnetic force into electrical energy 
available for use. 

While electrical engineers are highly skeptical 
and hold to the possibility of fraud, as George 
Quinan, superintendent of the electrical opera- 
tions of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
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Power Co., said, “whatever the lad has done it 
is a marvelous demonstration.” 

All of the experts agreed that if as Hubbard 
declares, there are no moving parts and no con-~ 
cealed battery, the invention was revolutionary. 
They have no explanation to offer for its oper- 
ation. 





PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION LOW- 
ERS RATES IN OREGON. 


_ The Public Service Commission _ recently 
issued an order pronouncing the tariff prescribed 
for the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. of 
Oregon in August last by Postmaster General 
Burleson, both exorbitant and illegal, and rein- 
stating, with slight modifications, the tariff pre- 
scribed by the Commission in May, 1919. This 
order made sweeping reductions in the rates of 


‘the company and directed them to refund to its 


patrons all moneys collected under the Burleson 
tariff in excess of the new rates prescribed. It is 
estimated they will total more than $130,000. 

To enable the company to meet wage increases 
given its employes, the order increases the resi- 
dence rate 25 cents over the May order of the 
Commission in Portland, Albany, Astoria, Baker, 
Eugene, Pendleton, Salem and The Dalles. 

The rates as prescribed by the order are ma- 
terially lower than the rates of the company in 
both California and Washington. . 





PURDUE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATION 
ON ELECTRIC RANGES. 


A new and instructive bulletin has been issued 
by Purdue University which has. for its subject 
“Electric Ranges.” The work of compiling the 
data contained in this publication was conducted 
by C. W. Piper, instructor in electrical engineer- 
ing, and H. W. Asire, research assistant of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, under the 
direction of Prof. C. Francis Harding, head of 
the School of Electrical Engineering, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. It sets forth in a 
very comprehensive manner the characteristics 
of the different types of electric ranges and con- 
tains considerable data on the cost of baking 
with electricity. Numerous types of ranges are 
illustrated and many curves of electric oven tests 
included. 


LOCAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY OR- 
GANIZES IN UTICA, N. Y. 


A meeting was held on the evening of Jan. 7, 
at the Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., to form a local 
society comprising all recognized technical 
branches of engineers. All engineers in the fields 
of civil, chemical, electrical, mechanical and 
mining and metallurgical engineering of the 
gerade of assistant engineer or higher and resid- 
ing within a radius of 30 or 40 miles from Utica, 
were invited to attend and participate in the 
organization. A dinner was served at 7 p. m., 
preceding the meeting. A committee of seven 
engineers, representing different branches of the 
profession, made the preliminary -arrangements, 
an active member of this committee being Byron 
E. White, engineer of the Utica Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 
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Strikes and Street Lights 


On numerous occasions we have expressed in 
these columns our decided conviction that the 
employes of municipalities and other govern- 
mental bodies, and likewise the employes of pub- 
lic utilities, should not be accorded the right to 
strike or quit work in a body. This, of course, 
is for the simple reason that the services of such 
employes are of vital need to the community and 
a general cessation of those services may very 
seriously endanger as well as greatly 
venience the community. All thoughtful and 
fair-minded persons are agreed on this point and 


incon- 


also on giving such employes special facilities 
for having their grievances heard promptly and 
considered in an unbiased manner. 
That the general public is fully in agreement 
with these views was shown in no uncertain 
manner by the way in which it acted in the case 
.of the strike of the Boston city police a few 
months ago. A similar case, of special interest 
tc electrical men, occurred in Chicago last 
Wednesday evening when all the operators, trim- 
mers and linemen connected with the city’s 
street-lighting system were suddenly called out 
on strike for several hours through the arbitrary 
action of the business agent of their union. As 
far as we are able to determine, there was abso- 
lutely no legitimate grievance in this case, but 
the agent in question was eager to assert his 
power because of displeasure over the assign- 
ment of one individual employe. If the public 
will tolerate such autocratic interference with 
the essential services of its employes, it has in- 
deed come to a very sorry pass. We believe the 
public is in hearty sympathy with the worthy 
cbjects of labor unions, but if unionism is to be 
prostituted by such high-handed actions of its 
representatives the public will show its deter- 
mination to have none of it in its service. Street 
lights have properly been regarded as essential to 
the public as police service and we cannot afford 
to have them less dependable. Therefore, strikes 
of street-lighting employes must be adjudged as 
treasonable as strikes of policemen. 





The Metric System 

Electrical men have no apologies to make for 
being ardent advocates of the metric system of 
weights and measures. Electrical units are not 


only based on the metric system, but follow its 
scheme in the simplicity of their interrelations. 





Practically all measurements used in electrical 
science are in metric units. In the electrical arts, 
however, the measurements of length and mass 
are still given in the English units so common in 
this country. This, of course, is because the 
meter and gram have not yet replaced the foot 
and pound in our ordinary domestic usage. 

One of the arguments effectively used lately 
for seeking to bring about the much desired gen- 
eral substitution of the simple and convenient 
metric units for the complex and cumbersome 
cld system of units is the rapid development of 
our foreign trade. This is being hindered by the 
unwillingness of many of our manufacturers to 
adopt the metric units in use throughout prac- 
tically all the civilized world. If we are to de- 
velop our foreign commerce to the fullest extent 
adoption of the metric system must come. 

The objection commonly raised by manufac- 
turers that usé of metric measures is imprac- 
ticable because of the heavy expense of changing 
over gages, templates, etc., was long exposed as 
folly because no one expects to make the change 
over night. It is well known that it would have 
to extend over a period of several years so as to 
permit a gradual retirement of old patterns and 
parts and change to new ones with slightly altered 
sizes. During the war many of our manufactur- 
ers made guns, shells and ‘other munitions to 
French designs and specifications, which, of 
course, involved use of metric measurements. 
The great simplicity and convenience of the lat- 
ter was therefore well demonstrated and the 
practicability of working with them fully proven. 

In an address delivered before the recent con- 
vention of the American Metric Association, 
Prof. A. E. Kennelly, one of our best known 
electrical scientists and educators, answered these 
arguments very effectively as follows: “It should 
be clearly understood that the metric system is 
primarily a simple mode of measuring and stating 
the actual dimensions of things. The adoption 
of the metric system means a change in the 
numerical statement of dimensions, but does not 
recessarily involve any change in the actual sizes 
or weights of the things or their parts. The 
adoption of the metric system in a shop, plant or 
store means the re-enumeration of sizes, prices. 
and catalogs in metric terms, but does not neces- 
serily mean the abolition of any thing, size or 
part. In the course of time, the sizes of things 

and parts may come, by the choice of the makers,. 
to be modified in slight detail, in order to secure- 
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round metric measures in particular dimensions. 
Any such change, however, is likely to be spread 
cver a long period and is only adopted as a mat- 
ter of convenience. Such changes are likely to 
te so small as to escape ordinary notice and 
ordinarily lie within the limits of tolerance neces- 
sarily allowed in the original nonmetric sizes or 
weights.” 

Thus there is no need to fear a bugaboo and 
defer securing the very valuable time, mental 
energy and money-saving features of the metric 
system. Life is too short as it is to dissipate 
Lrain power in learning an illogical and unscien- 
tific system of weights and measures and in 
making the computations it necessitates. 





Considerations Involving Epidemics 


Influenza and pneumonia are again flaring up 
here and there throughout the country. While 
neither can be said to be epidemic, both are on 
the increase, and both are potentially a hazard. 

In keeping with past experiences, an epidemic 
of one year never subsides completely the fol- 
lowing year. It flares up again in due season, 
but never so severely as the year before. The 
influenza appears to be no exception, for it has 
come again but not nearly so severe in form as 
that of a year ago. 

Public utilities have a special responsibility at 
this time in combating influenza. Wherever a 
large number of people are gathered together 
there is risk of infection from any contagious 
disease, and both pneumonia and influenza are 
highly contagious. Where people are gathered 
together in close quarters the risk of disease 
spreading is greatly increased, which means that 
street cars and trains, office buildings, stores and 
theaters are places where danger lurks. 

Traction utilities can do much toward alle- 
viating conditions and abating the spread of 
illness by keeping their rolling stock clean, by 
carrying on fumigation where indicated and 
maintaining ample ventilation. With the first 
requirements met, they can then do more, by 
reducing crowding as much as lies within their 
power, by posting notices as to sneezing and the 
importance of using the handkerchief so that 
droplets from nose and mouth are not scattered 
to the atmosphere. Cold cars are as injurious 
as needlessly hot cars; fresh air is an all-impor- 
tant factor in maintaining stamina and holding 
infection at bay. And the same conditions apply 
to offices and waiting rooms, where people con- 
gregate to pay bills, make inquiries or await 
trains. 

The electric fan ought to play a part these 
days when health authorities are calling for fresh 
air and plenty of ventilation. It is in the dirty, 
closed, dark places that germs lurk and danger 
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_ lies. The indoors tends to be too much indoors 


during the months when it is cold outside. As 
the health authorities are telling us, change the 
air frequently by opening windows and doors. 

By employing the electric fan, a change of air, 
ventilation, can be accomplished without causing 
drafts on the one hand or radical change in tem- 
perature on the other. The electric fan should 
find wide usage these days in office and home, 
restaurant and theater; in fact, wherever fresh 
air is needed for the sake of health and to combat 
infection. And as we have said before, the fan 
by circulating air circulates heat, and by so doing 
saves coal. 

Fresh air is anethema to infection. And by 
means of the electric fan many dwellings and, 
buildings and the people in them may obtain 
fresh air, whereas otherwise the air would be 
vitiated, dangerous instead of tonic, injurious 
instead of beneficial. Surely the central stations 
at this time should publish the possibilities of the 
fan, possibilities that are with us always, but 
possibilities that assume a much greater value 
during time of epidemic. 





Residential Meter Testing 


Revenue from residences and residential dis- 
tricts has always been considered low. The resi- 
dential load has been chiefly a lighting load, 
which has meant a low load-factor also, since 
artificial illumination is ordinarily required only 
a few hours out of the twenty-four. This con- 
dition has been taken care of in the rates by 
imposing a charge based upon connected load 
end a charge based upon energy used. 

The residence load of today is a very different 
load to what it was a few years ago: The con- 
nected load is considerably greater, per capita, 
and the energy used is likewise greater. This 
kas come about because of the rapid rise to popu- 
larity of such current-consuming appliances as 
electric washing and ironing machines, glad irons, 
heaters, fans, vacuum cleaners, and so forth. 

Under these conditions, the calibration of the 
watthour meter becomes of even greater impor- 
tance than previously. At the same time, the 
cost of periodic routine meter testing is so high 
that testing oftener than is required to protect 
the customer on the one hand and the utility on 
the other is to be deprecated. The labor short- 
age during the war prevented many meters re- 
ceiving their periodic check, and it was later 


‘found that the checking of residence meters was 


being carried on with needless frequency. With 
the vast number of residence meters in use, am- 
ple data should now exist to determine the maxi- 
mum lapse of time between tests without unfair- 
ness to anyone. . 
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Pan-American Financial Conference Held — Northern 
White Cedar Men Meet—N. E. L. A. Educational Courses 


N. E. L. A. OFFICIALS HOLD CONFER- 
ENCES IN CHICAGO. 


Plans for Coming Pasadena Convention Are Given 
Consideration With Other Matters at 
Chicago Meetings. 


President R. H. Ballard of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, who is making a tour of 
the country in the interests of the organization 
and particularly to perfect plans for the next 
convention, to be held at Pasadena, Cal., May 
18-21, arrived in Chicago on Tuesday of this 
week after making stops at San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and Omaha. 

While in Chicago Mr. Ballard was met by 
M. H. Aylesworth, executive assistant to the 
president, Frank W. Smith, vice-president of the 
association, and conferences were held with Mar- 
tin J. Insull, vice-president of the association; 
J. G. Learned, chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion; George B. Foster, chairman of the Electric 
Vehicle Section ; Samuel Insull and E. W. Lloyd, 
former presidents of the association, and others. 
General plans of the association were discussed, 
special emphasis being given to the convention. 

Indications for an unusually large attendance 
at this meeting are given in a statement from 
President Ballard that requests for reservations 
are coming in very fast from the member com- 
panies. At the present time estimates place the 
attendance at close to 4000. 

At Omaha President Ballard met representa- 
tives of the central-station associations of 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, and ten- 
tative plans were made for forming a geographic 
section of the national association covering these 
four states. 





CREATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE COMMISSION SUGGESTED. 


Discussion of Unfair Methods in World Trade Sub- 
ject of Address by H. Thompson Before 
Pan-American Financial Conference. 


In view of the fact that unfair business meth- 
ods have made marked appearance in interna- 
tional commerce, special interest attaches to an 
address by the Hon. Huston Thompson, Federal 
Trade Commissioner and formerly assistant 
United States attorney general, delivered on 
Jan. 22 before the second Pan-American Finan- 
cial Conference, in which several suggestions for 
the betterment of international business condi- 
tions were made. The conference was held in 
Washington, D. C., this week and all the promi- 
nent countries of North, South and Central 
America were well represented. 


Mr. Thompson dwelt on the fact that unfair 
Lusiness methods and monopoly, accelerated by 
the war, have become largely a cause for com- 
mercial unrest. Various foreign governments 
are preparing to form commissions, similar to 
our Federal Trade Commission, to correct the 
situation and to put international commerce on 
a basis more sound than the present one. 

The Federal Trade Commission was created 
by the Webb-Pomerene act in 1918 which per- 
mits the United States to umpire the acts of its 
commercial bodies whether they are transacting 
business in other lands, just as fully as though 
their operations were here at home. The spirit 
of fair play in business should be reciprocal. 
American competitors may police each other in 
foreign countries ; then it is to be hoped that for- 
eign nations will create national trade commis- 
sions to umpire the acts of their exporters. 

After each country has its own national trade 
commission, the difficulties arising in the inter- 
national trade situation may be met only by an 
International Trade Commission. This idea was 
suggested by seeing how the control of unfair 
practices of a monopoly is taking hold in the 
minds of officials of many of the greater nations. 
The complaints of international competitors may 
be handled by this commission assembled at some 
capital and in order that there may be no charge 
of discrimination the case could be tried before 
representatives of the international body not 
belonging to either one of the nations whose 
citizens were litigating. The international com- 
mission could then publish its findings and the 
proper representatives of the nations composing 
the commission would then take the matter in 
hand. 

The question naturally arises: Who is going 
to police the committing of offenses? The an- 
swer is the same as in our domestic business— 
the competitor. Mr. Thompson stated that there 
is every reason to believe that under the 
inspiration of respective national commissions 
the industries of each nation would write their 
own submittal lists of unfair practices just as 
they are doing in this country. Then the com- 
mission would act in the same manner and the 
results of the international commission would be 
identical with those of the national commission. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTHERN 
WHITE CEDAR ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting Big Success— 
Officers Elected. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Northern’ White Cedar Association was held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on Jan. 14, President L..L. 
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Hill presiding. Thirty firms were represented. 

In his presidential address, President Hill told 
of the past year’s work, of prices, of business 
and difficulties that existed and that had been 
overcome. He dwelt with pride upon the fact 
that the white cedar men had made the best of 
conditions as they came; that they could never 
be classed with the profiteers. He deprecated 
many of the conditions that have arisen due to 
the Railroad Administration. In part he went 
or to say: 

“The labor situation during the past year has 
been a difficult one. Contrary to almost every 
other known industry, we have been free from 
strikes, but we have suffered from the restless- 
ress and roving tendency of woodsmen and yard- 
men, from rapid turnover in payroll and from 
consequent inefficiency. 

“Inefficiency of labor is not as a whole due to 
the deliberate loafing of employes. It is due 
more to their unfamiliarity with the particular 
line of work, because they do not stay at any 
one thing long enough to become skilled, nor do 
they work together long enough to produce rea- 
sonable results. 

“If some standard plan of compensation for 
this industry, based on results performed, upon 
length of service, or something which will do 
away with this rapid turn-over of labor, can be 
formulated, it will no doubt have a very marked 
influence on our costs. These costs are now at a 
breaking point, and as selling prices cannot ad- 
vance indefinitely, more efficiency in producing, 
yarding and marketing is absolutely essential to 
our very existence. 

“This labor unrest may be due to several causes. 
Some students of labor problems believe that the 
unrest is the result of teachings of labor agitators 
that the employes are getting only 10 to 15% of 
the earnings of their labor, that the men are not 
particularly dissatisfied with the wages which 
they receive, and the conditions under which 
they work, but with the thought that their em- 
ployer is getting so much more from the results 
of their labor than they are themselves. 

“These claims are, of course, ridiculous, but 
the men are inclined to believe them because 
they hear it continuously from the agitators, and 
their employers have never denied it. They say, 
“Tf this is not true, why don’t they say so?” 

“An analysis of the business of any of our 
members would no doubt show that with the ex- 
ception of some speculative profits which may 
have been enjoyed by being so fortunate as to 
have had large stocks on hand at time of price 
advances, the net earnings have not exceeded 
10% on the wages paid for labor in producing, 
handling and selling the material. 

“Tf this be true, the problem is to find ways 
and means of disseminating correct information 
to our employes. 

“Here then are two phases of the labor prob- 
lem which would justify deep and careful study 
on the part of every member and even the em- 
ployment of a special committee to devise ways 
and means of meeting it. 

“The present income and war excess profits 
law has worked to the disadvantage of many of 
our members in that it does not permit ‘invested 
capital’ to be based upon present net worth or 
to include borrowed capital. 
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“The method of including ‘good will’ as in- 
vested capital in some cases and not in others is 
an unjust discrimination. 

“Congress will soon be working on a new tax 
bill and it would appear proper that we place 
curselves upon record in favor of such changes 
as will wipe out these inequalities. 

“The necessity of continuous and vigorous 
association advertising should not be lost 
sight of.” 

Secretary Boucher presented his report deal- 
ing with the work of the association, its financial 
conditions, new members elected and the scope 
of the work planned for the coming year. He 
spoke well of the esprit de corps that had existed 
in the past and asked for even closer co-operation 
and interchange of ideas in the future. Various 
committee reports were presented and all indi- 
cated that the past year has been a very active 
cne for the various committees. 

The following officers were elected for 1920: 

L. A. Furlong, Minneapolis, president ; Benja- 
min Finch, Duluth, Minn., vice-president ; H. F. 
Partridge, Minneapolis, treasurer; and J. C. 
Kirkpatrick, Escanaba, Mich.; W. L. Lafean, 
Chicago, Ill., and L. A. Page, Minneapolis. 


_Minn., directors. N. E. Boucher is to continue 


as secretary. 


HOW ELECTRIC HEAT IS USED IN 
INDUSTRY. 


C. A. Winder Explains to New York Electrical 
Society Application of Electric Heating in 
_ Various Process Arts. 





The 379th meeting of the New York Electrical 
Society was held on Jan. 15. The program con- 
sisted of'a paper by Clarence A. Winder, of the 
Industrial Heating Department, General Electric 
Co., on “The Application of Electricity to the 
Process Arts.” The paper was illustrated by a 
large number of lantern slides which showed the 
development of electrical heating apparatus from 
its small beginning to its present development. 

Engineers are just beginning to discover that 
the application of electricity to the process arts 
is unlimited. By process arts is meant the proc- 
esses in the manufacturing industry which re- 
quire the application of heat to material. This 
application may be for the purpose of melting - 
nietals and alloys, or of producing refractories 
and abrasives, or of baking enamels in the pot- 
tery or automobile and other industries. 

There are three fields of temperature to pro- 
duce which electricity is available, which, 
although somewhat distinct, merge into each 
other. These fields are: First, low temperatures, 
ranging between o and 1000 deg., C.; second, 
medium temperatures, ranging between 1000 and 
3000 deg. C.; and third, high temperatures, those 
over 3000 deg. In the highest of these fields 
electricity has no competitor as a heat-generating 
medium and even in the medium field it occupies 
a conspicuous place, though it has considerable 
competition. In the field of low temperatures 
until recently electricity has not attempted to 
compete with other heat-generating means. The 
avestion arises: “Where does electricity begin to 
find competition from fuels?” In the past this 
competition has begun when the required tem- 
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peratures were approximately 2500 deg. C. Be- 
tween 2500 and 3000 deg. a very strong competi- 
tive field has existed, but the competition has de- 
creased as the range of temperature increased. 
Recently, however, electricity has begun to com- 
pete economically with fuel when temperatures 
as moderate as 1000 deg. have been required. 

In the second range of temperature, electricity 
is becoming a very potent competitor of fuel in 
the melting of ores and alloys, in enameling fur- 
naces, and other uses. The production of bars 
of uncontaminated copper for rolling is impos- 
sible in the gas or coal-fire furnace. The reason 
is that the copper absorbs with great avidity the 
detrimental by-products of combustion. Conse- 
quently, commercial copper from the fuel-fired 
furnace contains much larger quantities of im- 
purities than the copper which, having been elec- 
trochemically deposited, is electrically melted to 
produce the commercial copper. In the electric 
furnace, since no products of combustion occur, 
the copper bars for rolling contain copper as 
nearly pure as that which was deposited from 
solution. 

‘our methods are utilized in applying heat to 
the process arts. These methods are by induc- 
tions, by radiation and by convection. The elec- 
tric arc finds an application in some processes, 
but because some carbon is vaporized as a con- 
tamination, the electric arc is not applicable to 
all processes. These contaminations may be 
very serious in such industries as those in which 
the melting of steel is involved. 

In the field of high temperatures, such as are 
required in the production of refractories, abra- 
sives and carbide, the use of electricity is pre- 
eminent. The extent of the development of 
these industries may be said to have determined 
the ability of the manufacturers in this country 
to produce war material. In the production of 
aluminum also electricity finds one of its largest 
applications.” The production of magnesium is 
using a large amount of electricity at present and 
will. use a much larger amount in the future. It 
kas been said that the automobile industry has 
created the alloy industry; the use of electricity 
ir. the latter industry is still limited at present. 
Its use in the future probably will supercede 
that of any other industry. 

Perhaps the reason that electricity has not been 
much employed in the heat-treating industry in 
the past is that we know so little about heat 
treatment as an industry. We know much about 
the theory of heat treatment, but very little about 
its practice. The use of electricity in this indus- 
try will grow as we learn more about the prac- 
tical application of heat treatment. The little 
amount of heat treatment by electricity that has 
been done so far has been done by the process of 
convection, but it is just beginning to be believed 
that radiation will play an important part in this 
large field. The matter of heat treating by elec- 
tricity at present is not so much a matter of heat 
applied as of the method of applying the heat in 
which the principal development is to be ex- 
pected. 

During the last five years the automobile in- 
dustry has created a new demand for electricity. 
This demand is for heat to bake the enamel on 
the bodies of the cars. Some 15 years ago 


enamel was baked in fuel-fired ovens: The 
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process was slow, unreliable and produced 15% 
of culls. Moreover, numerous explosions oc- 
curred that caused considerable damage. Elec- 
tric ovens were installed as an experiment in an 
effort to eliminate the explosions. Because of 
defects in the early electric ovens the number of 
explosions was not reduced, but much to the 
gratification of the engineers it was discovered 
that the electric oven reduced the interval re- 
cuired to make the enamel 66% and eliminated 
culls completely. It was discovered later that 
the explosions were caused by atmospherit con- 
ditions within the oven that could be eliminated. 
At present the enamel on 90% of the automobile 
bodies is baked electrically. 





NEW YORK ELECTRICAL LEAGUE 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS. 





January Meeting Listens to Discussion of the In- 
come Tax and Chooses Officers for This Year. 


Thos. W. Whittle, district director of the New 
York State Income Bureau, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the monthly 
luncheon of the New York Electrical League 
held Jan. 14 at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City. Mr. Whittle’s speech dealt with the prob- 
lems and difficulties which face the tax collector 
and made a plea for co-operation on the part of 
citizens. He gave a brief historical outline of 
taxation and emphasized the fact that through- 
out the entire course of history the successful 
governments have been the ones in which the 
people were most directly interested. Mr. Whit- 
tle feels that the present income tax is not an 
ideal tax, but it is his belief that it is a just and 
equable one and that it is necessary for the con- 
duct of good government. He explained carefully 
just what the tax is and how it works, what the 
exemptions are, how and when it must be paid 
and penalties for nonpayment. 

The speech was preceded by the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, at which there were 
elected the following: President, James R. Pol- 
Icck; first vice-president, Walter Neumuller ; 
second vice-president, F. H. Leggett; treasurer, 
L. L. Strauss; secretary, J. Wynne Jones; direc- 
tors, James M. Wakeman, Joseph Forsyth and 
Harry B. Logan. 





NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION EDUCATIONAL COURSES. 





Effective as Correspondence Courses, They Prove 
Still More Popular When Supplemented by Class- 
work, as in Southern California Edison Co. 


The educational courses which were arranged 
by the Commercial Section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and which cover Prac- 
tical Electricity, Commercial Engineering, Ele- 
mentary Accounting and Advanced Accounting, 
were offered to the employes of the Southern . 
California Edison Co. during the early part of 
the present winter. At the present time there 
are approximately 300 of the employes enrolled 
as follows: 280 in Practical Electricity, 8 in 
Commercial Engineering, 10 in Elementary Ac- 
counting and 2 in Advanced Accounting. 

These courses, while designed as correspond- 
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ence courses and successfully carried on as such 
with a great deal of benefit ‘to’ the student, are 
being supplemented by classes by this company. 
Already classes have been held in several of the 
districts with an attendance of from 25 to 75, 
depending upon the size of the district and the 
number of students enrolled therein. 

At these meetings, demonstrations of the prin- 
ciples and theories covered by the instruction 
book are performed, and where necessary such 
theories are elaborated upon. Following this a 
general discussion is held, which offers the stu- 
dents an opportunity to ask questions regarding 
principles that have not been made sufficiently 
clear by the instructions given. It is believed 
that the effectiveness of the course is greatly in- 
creased by such meetings and discussion. 

The courses as arranged consist of from 10 
tc 15 lessons and it is proposed to hold a meeting 
in. each district for the discussion of each lesson. 

In the promotion of this work it was found 
advantageous and effective to invite all of the 
employes in a district to the first meeting in order 
that they might gain a better idea of the purpose 
and worth of the course. The enrollments in one 
of the districts were more than doubled follow- 
ing the initial meeting. 





POSTER CONTEST FOR CLEVELAND 
ELECTRICAL SHOW. 


Chairman P. B. Zimmerman of the Publicity 
Committee for the Cleveland Electrical Show, to 
be held in Cleveland, O., under the auspices of 
the Cleveland Electrical League on March to 
to 20, inclusive, announces a contest for a poster 
drawing with which to advertise the coming 
show. The poster contest is under the direction 
of Henry Turner Bailey, dean of the Cleveland 
School of Art, a fact which is alone sufficient to 
account for the enthusiastic interest shown by 
Cleveland artists in the contest, which closes on 
Feb. 2. 

The sum of $200 is offered, to be distributed 
in five prizes; $100 to the winner, $50, $25, $10 
and $5 to the next four in order of the merit of 
their entries. 

A number of electrical house magazines will 
be offered the use of the winning Cleveland Elec- 
trical Show poster design as a cover decoration 
for their issues nearest to the date of the show. 
The “National Mazda Stimulator” has already 
announced that the poster will be used as the 
cover decoration for the March issue. This 
offer is made as a step toward popularizing and 
spreading the Electrical Show idea, which has 
proved a valuable help to many electrical mer- 
chants throughout the country. 


REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED ARMY 
INSURANCE. | 


Men who have served in the Army or Navy 
in the war with Germany, who have allowed 
their Government insurance to lapse, should 
communicate with the War Risk Bureau at 
Washington, D. C., or with the district offices 
in the principal cities for reinstatement. The 
Illinois district office is located at 30 North La 
Salle street, Chicago. 

A policy can be reinstated by the payment of 
but two monthly premiums and as this is the 
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best and cheapest insurance in the world, this 
opportunity should not be lost. The amount of 
policy can be reduced, if desired, and the law 
now permits the entire sum to be paid at one 
time if the insured desires. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS TO HOLD 
ELECTRICAL SHOW. 


The University of Illinois at Urbana, is plan- 
ning many different kinds of exhibits for the 
school Electrical Show, to be held in April. The 
exhibition will show the progress of electricity 
and, though planned for strictly educational pur- 
poses, will not be for students of electrical engi- 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Western Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors. Annual convention, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 
27-29. Secretary, W. S. Boyd, 175 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association. Annual convention, New York 
City, Jan. 29-30. Secretary and manager, Zenas 
W. Carter, 35 West 39th street, New York City. 


United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Annual convention, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 
4-6. Secretary-treasurer, W. S. Vivian, 19 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 


National Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers. Annual convention, Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 9-13. Secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Hof- 
richter, Cleveland, O. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association. Annual con-, 
vention, Oklahoma City, Feb. 10-13. Secretary, 
H. A. Lane, 611 State National Bank building, 
Oklahoma City. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Midwinter convention, New York City, Feb. 18- 
20. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Central Electric Railway Association. Annual 
meeting, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 26-27. Secretary, 
A. L. Neereamer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Electrochemical Society. Annual 
convention, Boston, Mass., April 7-10. Friday, 
April 9, joint session with American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers on “Electrically Produced 
Alloys.” Secretary, Joseph W. Richards, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


National Electric Light Association. Annual 
convention, Pasadena, Cal., May 18-21. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Huntington. Acting secretary, 
S. A. Sewall, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. , 

National Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers. Annual convention; Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 6. Secretary, W. H. Morton, 
110 West 40th street, New York City. 











neering only, but will be open to the general 
public. 

Many interesting ideas worked out by the 
students will be shown and a large number of 
commercial and manufacturing firms all over the 
country are planning to bring exhibits. 

Under G. H. Simons, a senior student of elec- 
trical engineering and chief engineer; F. B. 
Doyle, general manager; L. A. West, business 
manager; W. C. Heckman, treasurer and H. R. 
Bosworth, display manager, the show, an annual 
exhibit, though omitted because of war condi- 
tions in the past two years, is hoped to be a great 
success. 
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Small Investors—Drying and Canning Fruit Electrically— 
Utility Service in Demand — Utilities Ask Co-operation 


TRACTION LOSS FALLS ON SMALL 
INVESTORS. 


Large Percentage of Traction Bondholders Shown 
to Be Women, Hospitals, Churches and 
Insurance Companies. 


According to the Chicago Tribune, the sorry 
pass to which vote-seeking politicians have 
brought many of the traction systems of the 
ccuntry, finds its best illustration in New York. 
There the city authorities have been successful 
thus far in keeping the fares at 5 cents, although 
a nickel does not now cover the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Of course, the argument is that the shrinkage 
in value of the nickel ought not to be borne by 
the patrons of the lines, but by the Wall street 
magnates, who can afford it. This argument is 
based on a false premise. Most of the loss falls 
on people who can afford it far less than can the 
patrons of the lines. 

By means of income-tax certificates the owner- 
ship of about 95% of the New York traction 
bends has been determined. The $200,000,000 of 
Interborough Rapid Transit bonds and_bond- 
secured notes are held by more than 19,000 own- 
ers, the average known holding being $8200. 
One-third of these owners are women. More 
than 500 churches, colleges, libraries, and hos- 
pitals have invested money in them. More than 
140 insurance companies are among the victims. 
Wall street holdings are comparatively few. 

The bonds have depreciated in market value 
nearly $100,000,000, and evidently most of the 
loss falls on small investors who depend on their 
savings for living expenses. If similar data were 
available concerning Chicago traction bonds, 
there is no reason to think the showing would be 
different. 

One result of the situation will be that in the 
future only people who are willing to take a 
speculative chance will lend money to the traction 
companies of large cities, and they will require a 
much higher interest rate than has been cus- 
tomary in the past. Higher interest rates will 
mean higher fixed charges, which ultimately must 
be met by the people in general. 





CANNING AND DRYING FRUIT BY 
ELECTRICITY. 





Electric Oven, Fireless Cooker and Fan May Be 
Put to Use Preserving Both Fruit 
and Vegetables. 


The electrical industry has stepped into the 
home in another manner from the usual use of 
the iron, the toaster, the hot plate, etc. 

A series of experiments made by the United 


States Government has given the housewife a 
new method of preserving, canning and drying 
fruit and vegetables. The first tests were made 
with the hot plates used in the same manner as 
the coal or gas stove. On completion, the test 
was found to have produced an excellent article 
but the cost was too high. Other tests were then 
made with the oven of an electric range, thus 
cbtaining the sterilization temperature by: baking 
instead of boiling. With the omission of the 
water bath, the cans were placed on the back of 
the oven and by this means the cost was reduced. 

However, of all the tests made, that of the 
electric fireless cooker proved the most effective, 
reducing the cost of the oven method by half. In 
this method the material is blanched and packed 
as usual, the jars are placed in the cooker and 
the electricity is turned on till a temperature of 
i8o0 deg. is registered by the thermometer. As 
40 watts has been found sufficient for sterilizing 
purposes, the heat may then be reduced. 

The greater economy of electric ovens and 
fireless cookers has its reason in the fact that the 
source of heat and the articles to be cooked can 
be enclosed in an air-tight space, while with fuel 
ranges a large quantity of heat is lost in the open 
air. Thus, in the case of the hot plate, all of the 
heat produced was not acting toward the produc- 
tion of the preserve, for part of it was escaping. 

In the drying of vegetables the electric oven 
formed the apparatus for the first test. This 
was followed by a combination of electric fan 
and oven and lastly the fan was used alone. 

It was found that the cheapest and best method 
of drying was to use the residual heat in the 
oven, left after some cooking operation, for start- 
ing the drying process. When the oven was 
nearly cool the door was opened and an ordinary 
electric fan completed the drying and also saved 
the oven from rusting. 

This new use of the above appliances may be 
elaborated on in spring and summer sales drives 
and should make a big factor in helping to clinch 
sales. 





UNPRECEDENTED SERVICE _ DE- 
MANDS ON PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


Better Understanding of Rate Problems Now Having 
Effect in Bringing Service to Normal. 


The new year finds public service companies 
confronted with an enormous and unprecedented 
volume of business. More people are riding on 
local transportation systems; more people are 
telephoning; more light and power is being used 
than ever before and the vast consumption of the 
service of public utility organizations will con- 
tinue to increase beyond the possibility of suc- 
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cessful forecasting. This does not necessarily 
mean increased profits to the companies, as where 
rates are inadequate it would constitute a further 
jrain on resources. 

The pressure for service is the more acute 
because of high operating costs and a general stir 
in the industrial world, such as always follows 
gieat conflicts and which has caused a shifting 
of experts from one line of endeavor to another 
necessitating the training of new employes to 
unfamiliar duties. The history of the efficient 
utilities of Illinois, however, indicates that they 
may be counted to go through the reconstruction 
period now upon us with the least possible incon- 
venience to the public. An example of this effi- 
ciency was given just before the turn of the new 
year when the coal strike imperiled the state and 
only through co-operation of the utility companies 
was actual disaster averted. 

The service burden on telephone companies is 
especially noticeable, the telenhone being-now so 
absolutely essential in every-day routine, business 
and domestic. At the time the Government took 
over the control and operation of the telephone 
lines there were rate discussions going on before 
practically every state public utility commission 
ir. the country. The Government, having the 
power and recognizing the necessity for doing 
so, made necessary rate increases. They have, in 
the main, worked out satisfactorily and telephone 
officials are now endeavoring to secure permanent 
adoption of the schedules. 

The importance of rate making is now becom- 
ing more thoroughly appreciated by the public, 
the Illinois Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion points out. One of the glittering generalities, 
however, that has been used regarding it is that 
“service cannot be furnished at prices which do 
not pay the expenses of the service.” This is a 
truism, but it is vague and fails to impress some. 
Telephone subscribers, for instance, want and are 
entitled to a little more specific information as to 
what the component parts of a rate are, the costs 
that must be’ counted in addition to the simple 
transmission cost of a message. 

Briefly, one of the essentials to be covered in 
cost of service is the extension of the service as 
rapidly as possible to the end that it may be of 
the broadest value to subscribers. A telephone 
subscriber wants a growing service in order that 
he may reach more people, hence the rate must 
provide for growth and intensive saturation. De- 
velopment of the personnel to the highest degree 
of efficiency is another essential; incapable help 
will cause loss of effort, time, confidence and 
public esteem in any business and particularly in 
one of so intimate a character as the telephone. 
Rates, therefore, must be high enough to attract 
and hold intelligent and competent people in the 
utility service, and to attract new capital into the 
business so that the state will not lag behind 
other commonwealths in its development. 





CENTRAL-STATION SERVICE REPLAC- 
ING SMALL PLANTS. 


Operators of individual electric plants are 
recognizing the efficiency of central-station elec- 
tric service to a greater extent than ever before 
and as a result a large number of isolated plants 
are being closed down, says the Wall Street 
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Journal. These operators find they can retail 
electric current to their consumers by hooking 
up with a central station for less expense than 
generating the electricity in their own plant. In 
addition, central-station service eliminates the 
necessity of maintaining reserve equipment in 
case of breakdown, purchasing of coal and other 
materials. One company, whose business is 
largely the supplying of electric power to manu- 
acturing companies, the Metropolitan Edison 
Co., of Reading, Pa., a subsidiary of the General 
Gas & Electric Co., had 38 miles of transmission 
lines radiating from its plant at Reading in 1915. 
Today its transmission lines cover 170 miles and 
it is selling current to eight different electric 
companies operating in fifteen towns. The plants 
of these eight companies have been closed. 





WESTERN PUBLIC UTILITIES GIVE 
REASONS FOR ASKING AID. 


Statement Shows Importance of Utility Service, 
Need for Fair Rates, Good Will of Public 
and New Capital. 


The public utilities of California, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico represent property 
vestments in electric railroads, gas, water, light 
and power plants and distributing systems, ag- 
gregating more than one Dillion dollars, accord- 
ing to estimates made public recently. 

Next to successful operation and development 
of railroads, shipping and merchant marine, 
stabilizing these utilities and their future devel- 
opment as valuable and profitable properties is 
the greatest problem before the people. These 
utilities in any city or state are the largest em- 
ployers of labor, the largest purchasers of oil, 
lumber and other products and materials, the 
largest taxpayers, and the largest factor in build- 
ing prosperous cities, suburban and interurban 
communities, and the largest developers of new 
resources, industries and territory. 

As such they are entitled to the co-operation 
ot all citizens on constructive lines, that they 
may be able to render the largest possible service 
to the community and that the largest amount of 
labor may be well employed at a wage based on 
American standards of living. 

Fares and rates for service are fixed by service 
commissions. They should be, from the stand- 
point of fair earnings on a fair basis of valua- 
tion, sufficient to pay operation, fixed charges 
and create a reserve fund for betterments, re- 
placements, and extensions of plant. Rates must 
produce sufficient funds to care for extraordi- 
nary contingencies and make it possible to secure 
rew capital when required. 

Some of the largest and best managed utilities 
favor, on the broadest scale practical, making 
customers and employes stockholders and cred- 
itors of their properties. Such divided ownership 
is made possible to employes on easy-payment 
plans, and the utility is given rates enabling it to 

ey a fair dividend to make such ownership 
attractive to local capital. 

The taxpayers must be made to realize that 
there is only injury to the community in unload- 
ing an unprofitable and more or less bankrupt 
utility upon the community under various plans 
of so-called public ownership by the faction in 
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control, and which always takes large and val- 
uable properties off the assessment rolls, in- 
creases the burdens of the community by multi- 
plying the official class, and never returns 
adequate revenue to the city treasury, such reve- 
nues being subjected to political exploitation. 

Every public utility contributes to the educa- 
tion of the entire mass of citizenship along 
ccnstructive lines. As the banks of the country 
made themselves conspicuous for their public 
service to the community in floating the Liberty 
loans, so the well-managed utility wins the hearts 
of the people by service and by entering into the 
social life of the community. 

On behalf of the normal development of public 
utilities they require the co-operation of banks, 
business and industrial interests, public service 
bodies and the people generally, to secure the 
earliest restoration of these properties to a 
profitable basis. 

Public utilities for general development pur- 
poses require new capital on a large scale and 
public service bodies, chambers of commerce and 
commercial clubs, and all citizens having funds 
should co-operate with them in securing from 
fifty to one hundred million dollars new capitai 
to meet the increasing demand upon public utili- 
ties for industrial development. 





APPLIANCES ENCOURAGED BY SPE- 
CIAL RATES IN UTAH. 


Interesting Opinion Rendered by Utah Public 
Utilities Commission. 


The Utah Public Utilities Commission recently 
expressed an opinion as to whether current- 
consuming appliances such as electric washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, 
etc., should not be given encouragement by a 
favorable rate, because these forms of load are 
usually active during daylight. It is suggested 
that the same rate.apply as to small motors. In 
part the opinion states that: 

“The use of electrical household appliances 
and utensils, such as ranges, washing machines, 
irons, sewing machines, fans, vacuum cleaners, 
etc., is increasing under the stimulus of active 
sales campaigns conducted by power companies. 
Inasmuch as most of such power is used during 
the daytime and, therefore, serves to bridge a 
daily recurring period of minimum power de- 
mand, this company, as well as others, can prob- 
ably afford to lend encouragement to the fullest 
use of such appliances and devices by applying 
te them rates for service similar to rates ac- 
corded users of small motors. This is being 
done with satisfactory results by other power 
companies operating in this state and the plan 
should be tried...” 





COMMISSION DISAPPROVES RECON- 
NECTION CHARGE. 


In an opinion by Commissioner Barhite in a 
complaint against the Nassau & Suffolk Lighting 
Co., in which all other members of the Second 
District Commission of New York state concur, 
a charge of $25 for restoring service discon- 
nected on account of nonpayment of bills is dis- 
approved. The circumstances of this case were 
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that the company disconnected the gas service in 
the street, claiming that it was not allowed 
access to the consumer’s premises. When the 
bill was paid the company refused to reconnect 
except upon payment of $25 to pay the expense 
of making the disconnection and reconnection. 

The Commission reviewed the provisions of 
the transportation corporations law covering this 
subject, pointing out that the law provides that 
the company shall have access to the consumer’s 
premises and that failure to avail itself of this 
privilege does not warrant it in making a charge 
for work done in the street. It is, however, 
pointed out that the company’s rule provided 
that a charge would be made for all work done 
on consumers’ premises, but as this work was 
cone in the street it did not come under this 
provision. 

This ruling, although applying to a utility sup- 
plying gas and not electricity, is of interest to’ 
central stations because of the fact that under- 
ground service connections are being used to an 
increasing extent and because of the differentia- 
tion made between ‘“‘on the premises” and in 
the street. 





EXTENSIVE USE OF INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING DEVICES. 





Progressive Manufacturers Make Much Use of Elec- 
tric Heat, as Shown at Schenectady Works. 


Industry must have its heat. as well as its 
power, in fact there are but few lines of human 
endeavor where heat, in one form or another, is 
not necessary before the product is finished. The 
woodworking establishments, for example, must 
liave heat for the electric glue pots, the leather 
workers must have heat for their irons, and the 
steel and other machinery factories must have 
high temperature for tempering, lacquering, etc. 

Electricity is believed to be the most practical 
form of heat and is being gradually substituted 
for gas and fuel oil in large industries. In most 
cases it is cheaper, safer to use and generally 
affords a better control of the heat. 

The General Electric Co. has just completed 
a canvass of its Schenectady (N. Y.) plant, 
showing no less than 1524 electrically heated 
appliances in use. This plant employs about 
23,000 persons. A summary of this canvass 
shows 165 ovens, 216 furnaces for tempering. 
annealing, etc., 62 high-current machines, 87 
melting pots, 195 hot plates, 93 glue pots, 9 oil- 
tempering baths, 13 arc-type furnaces, 360 
soldering irons and small hand devices and 324 
small miscellaneous devices. 

These devices carry a total load of 12,154.5 
kw. Of this load 5341 kw. are connected to 
ovens and the smaller heating devices and 
6813.5 kw. to the arc-type furnaces and high- 
current machines. 





ELECTRIC RANGES FIND FAVOR. 


During recent six weeks the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. has sold 15 electric ranges in 
the Lancaster district served by the company. 
Two water heaters have also been sold in addi- 
tion to many other electrical appliances of differ- 
ent sorts. ; 
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Disposing of Large Amounts of Ash — Installing Heavy 
Machinery—Furnace Problems—Large Mercury Rectifiers 


WATER-SEALED ASH PIT FOR LARGE 
UNDERFEED STOKERS. 





Interesting Installation by West Penn Power Co. 
for Quenching Ashes and Reducing Clinker. 


At their Springdale station, located on the 
Allegheny River, now nearing completion, the 
West Penn Power Co. is installing four 1529-hp. 
cross-drum, vertical-header boilers, each having 
42 sections, 16 tubes high and 20 ft. long. A 
gauge pressure of 300 lbs. and 200 deg. super- 
heat will be used. The front header is set so as 

















Twenty-eight Retort Stoker and Water-Sealed Ash Hop- | 


aper Installation of West Penn Power Co. 


to be 16 ft. above the floor level, and with the 
arrangement of baffling shown in the accom- 
panying illustration gives a very large furnace 
chamber, and one that still further lessens smoke 
and tends to enable high rates of evaporation 
with minimum stack temperatures. Each boiler 


is served by a Westinghouse underfeed stoker, 14 
retorts being installed under the mud drum and 
14 under the front. 

The stokers are equipped with clinker grinders 
for continual removal of ash and clinker. Pitts- 
burgh coals are to be used with approximately 
32% volatile, 12% ash and 1.5% sulphur. With 
the boiler setting 16 ft. from floor level to front 
header, the stack temperature will range from 
500 deg. F. at 150% rating to 700 deg. F. at 
300% rating. The combined efficiency will range 
from 75% to 150% rating to 65% at 350% 
rating. 

With the clinker grinders in operation, the 
stokers are designed to be able to develop 350% 
of boiler rating continuously, and 400% of boiler 
rating for short intervals—typical central-station 
peaks. Under these conditions the combustible 
ir the ash will not exceed 14%. 

One specially interesting feature is that the 
ash hoppers are water sealed. The clinkers pass 
the clinker grinders and then avalanche into the 
water in the ash hopper. In this way the ash 
and clinker are cooled rapidly—an important 
matter where a very large amount of non-com- 
bustible has to be disposed of rapidly—and large 
masses of clinkertend to become broken up into 
smaller and more readily handled pieces. The 
ashes and clinker are then removed by bucket 


conveyor. 





USING ROTOR SHAFT AS AXLE SIM- 
PLIFIES INSTALLATION. 





Method of Installing Large Rotor in Station With 
Small Entrance. 


By F. M. MontTGoMeEry. 


Additions to a railway substation called for 
installing another synchronous converter. The 
station received its supply at 60,000 volts from a 
hydroelectric generating station about 4o miles 
distant. The station was an old one and some of 
the methods employed unfortunate. One of these 
was the fact that the 2200-volt feeders left the 
station through porcelain bushings located imme- 
diately above the rear door of the station through 
which all apparatus entered the station. 

When the time came to take the rotor of the 
new synchronous converter into the station—it 
was a 60-cycle unit and the first of its type, the 
rotor measuring about 12 ft. in diameter—it was 
found that it would be necessary to knock down 
a considerable portion of the brickwork above 
the door if the rotor was rolled into the station 
in its crate. To do this would necessitate mov- 
ing about fifteen 2200-volt feeders, an expensive 
as well as an unpleasant job. 

The rotor was crated with % in. timbers and 
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had been rolled up to the station on rollers com- 
posed of 4-in. steel pipe. Under this condition 
the rotor shaft was about Io ins. higher from the 
floor level than was necessary, after allowing a 
small clearance for the periphery of the rotor or 
armature. By taking out the 6-in. rollers and 
removing the bottom of the crating and in this 
way letting down the rotor some 8 ins., it would 
be possible to get the rotor into the station with- 
out removing any brickwork. 

This was finally done by building two rows of 
ties into the station, one on each side of the 
armature. These were of sufficient height to 
permit the armature shaft to rest upon them with 
a clearance of about 1% in. between the floor and 
the outside of the armature. The crate was then 
knocked down and gotten out of the way. 

A rope was then wrapped around the outside 
of the armature about three times, the one end 
of this rope being tied to another rope which, 
in turn, passed around a hitch block anchored to 
a channel in the station. A number of men then 
pulled on the loose end of rope, while a couple 
more paid out the rope from the other end as 
necessary, while the rotor slowly rolled along 
inch by inch toward its destination. Using the 
cutside of an armature in this way saved much 
time and trouble and did the armature no harm. 





CLEVELAND COMPANY OVERCOMES 
FURNACE TROUBLES. 





Excerpts from Paper Before O. E. L. A. Station 
Operating Meeting Recounts Interesting 
Stoker and Furnace Experiences. 


Some little time ago the Cleveland Electric 
[lluminating Co. discovered that there was a ten- 
dency for cold air to leak in around the top of 
the stoker front to pass directly along the under- 
side of the flat arch which is used, instead of 
uniting in combustion at the coking plates below. 
This was remedied by having molded some arch 
blocks 4 ins. thick by 6 ins. wide by 24 ins. long. 
These blocks are shaped at the top like the reg- 
ular arch blocks and are built into and across the 
front of the arch forming a curtain dropped 12 
ins. lower than the rest of the arch. This forces 
the air coming in around the top of the stoker to 
pass directly over the igniting coal on the coking 
plates as it enters the furnace. An experiment 
in this line can be tried out in many cases, as 
was done by the Cleveland company, by taking 
baffle or bridge wall tile and cutting them to suit 
the arch construction. 

Another trouble which this company has re- 
cently apparently overcome after considerable 
experimenting is that of satisfactory ledge plates 
or side wall protection in the furnaces. The orig- 
inal installations had cast-iron plates set into the 
brickwork on both sides of the furnace opposite 
the coking plates. These were very short-lived 
and were finally replaced by a ~vater-cooled ledge 
plate consisting of a hollow cast-iron box, 4 ins. 
thick and about 16 ins. wide by 40 ins. long. For 
a time these were very satisfactory as they effec- 
tually prevented clinkers from forming on the 
wall at this point and retarding the movement 
of the fuel bed. The trouble with these ledge 
plates was, however, that they could not be made 
to stand up, but cracked and leaked badly, being 
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supposedly due to unequal expansion and con- 
traction in service. 

The company finally decided to use a water- 
cooled ledge plate consisting of a coil of 144-in. 
pipe cast into a solid block of iron of about the 
same dimensions as the former style. These were 
made after some difficulty, as not all foundries 
would undertake to make this type of casting. 
The first of these have now been in service sev- 
eral months and is proving so satisfactory that all 
70 boilers are being equipped with them. The 
company is also equipping one boiler with an 
expansion of this idea, that is, a series of these . 
water-cooled plates along the whole side of the 
furnace just above the grate. These ledge plates 
are set into the brickwork flush with the wall and 
are supplied by water from the house service 
which after heating is availed for the make-up 
system. The next improvement in this connec- 
tion will be to work out a method of boiler cir- 
culation through these ledge plates so that all the 
heat may be saved. 





LARGE MERCURY-ARC RECTIFIERS. 
Proposed and Actual Installations of Arc Rectifiers 
in Europe. 


The Glasgow Corporation, which operates the 
street railway and furnishes light and power 
over a wide territory expects to install some 
large mercury-arc rectifiers for supplying direct 
current from alternating-current supply. The 
units will have a rating of 170, 330 and 660 hp., 
respectively, and the usual glass bulb or cylinder 
will be composed of steel, insulated on the inside, 
with all joints made airtight. 

The reason that arc rectifiers are to be used 
is that they operate almost noiselessly, of impor- 
tance in residence districts; occupy small space 
and are relatively light in weight ; require a mini- 
mum of attendance; absence of running parts 
and rapidity with which they may be started and 
stopped. The relative weights of mercury arc 
rectifying and synchronous apparatus for con- 
verting from alternating to direct current is about 
as follows, these weights being those presented 
by Brown, Boveri & Co. and the ton being the 
long ton of 2240 lbs.: 


Horsepower. Rectifier, tons. a tons. 
7 4 


VS ES eee oe 1 
a USSG IEE Aen ree 1% 6% 
LL ee eee aoe 1% 9 


The Glasgow Corporation expects to install 
four rectifiers of 330 hp. each. It is understood 
there is 25,000 hp. in mercury arc rectifiers in 
operation in Paris, comprising 60 installations of 
100 rectifiers. 





ELECTROPLATING GENERATOR FOR 
DRYING-OUT PURPOSES. 


An electroplating generator, one built for 
heavy current at low voltage, proves a very con- 
venient piece of apparatus in times of emergency . 
when considerable drying out has to be done. 
This piece of apparatus can be installed on a 
trame on wheels and be belt driven from any 
convenient source. The low voltage and heavy 
current enable apparatus to be dried out without 
rhéostats by connecting different circuits in 
parallel. 
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What Customers Want — Village Sales of Washers — 
Principles of Dealers’ Success — Publicity for Cleaners 


A HINT AS TO WHAT CUSTOMERS 
WANT. 





Purchasers Must Be Shown First That the Appliance 
Will Do What It’s Built to Do. 


By H. A. ScriBner. 


Why is it that manufacturers in advertising 
and their salesmen in sales talks and dealers in 
selling electrical appliances, particularly washing 
machines, continually and almost exclusively 
dwell on the mechanical perfection of the article 
being sold? This is undoubtedly a big point, but 
to the average housewife, who is thinking of the 
clothes she is washing or the toast she is pre- 
paring or the coffee she is percolating, the ques- 
tion is entirely secondary. 

A day or so ago I stood in an appliance shop 
in one of Chicago’s well-known North Shore 
tcwns and watched a young man expound on the 
beauty of appearance, mechanical perfection, 
etc., of a certain type of washing machine. After 
he was ‘all through, the customer remarked 
quietly, “Yes, but does it clean the clothes ?” 

To be sure, does it clean the clethes, does it 
rub the dirt out of the cuffs and collar bands, 
does it clean the stockings of the kiddies? These 
are the things that are important to a housewife. 
What cares she as to whether the machine is 
good looking or not, if it does the work; it is 
generally kept in the basement, anyway, where 
no one but herself can see it. To be sure, a good 
lcoking machine will sell, and often where an 
ugly one that does better work will not, but the 
machine that does the better washing is generally 
the best seller. 

Handle a machine that washes and be able to 
prove that it washes. Actual washings can be 
shown in your window. These will attract at- 
tention, advertise your place and prove the 
quality of the machine you carry in a more ef- 
fective manner than any other method. 

This same idea applies to any electric appli- 
ance. A toaster or percolator may be extremely 
handsome but what good are they if they make 
poor toast or poor coffee? Now and then pre- 
pare toast or make coffee in your shop, advertise 
the fact and prove to your customers that the 
products of your appliances are what your cus- 
tomers primarily want. 

It is very true that nowadays, fortunately, 
there are left but few electrical appliances on the 
market that do not effectively accomplish that 
for which they are designed. Nevertheless, it 
is too common to find this most essential feature 
overlooked in many of the various sales efforts 
used to interest prospective purchasers. In all 
cases this should receive the first consideration 
and the other features, such as cost of operation, 
durability, freedom from repairs or operating 


troubles, appearance, etc., should be given sec- 
ondary consideration and serve merely as 
additional arguments for clinching the sale. 





VILLAGE SALES OF WASHERS HIN- 
DERED BY WINTER SEASON. 
Machines Sell Themselves When Placed in the 
Home at Proper Time of Year. 


Methods of selling material, appliances and 
washing machines in a village naturally differ 
trom those of the larger towns and cities. 

Winter is not a good time to sell the more 
expensive appliances in small country towns, as 
this season tightens the purse strings of the vil- 
lagers and they cannot afford to pay the prices 
at this season of the year. 

The following comes to hand as an experience 
in selling washers in a village of 1040. A certain 
salesman considered a well known washing ma- 
chine which he received early in the fall. After 
looking the machine over, he decided that he 
could sell it without its causing any future 
trouble. The machine was appealing in appear- 
ance, neat and compact of design, quiet and 
simple of construction. The motor capacity was 
ample, the tub was free from bolt holes and sup- 
porting bolts, the methods of operation were 
simple and, capping all its advantages was a 
popular price. 

The dealer started out by making up a list of 
customers who had no electric washers—people 
with children, that were having work done in 
their homes or doing it themselves, people who 
really needed this sort of machine. Selecting 30 
good prospects the dealer ordered a dozen 
washers. When the machines arrived they were 
taken, one at a time, to the little shop and un- 
crated outside on the walk. This was all the ad- 
vertising the washers had. However, in a village 
ot that size it did not take long for all the people 
to know that there was a stock of washing ma- 
chines in town. 

Without talking sale to anyone, all the wash- 
ers were placed in homes within the next few 
days. Permission was requested of each pros- 
pective customer to allow a machine to be placed 
in her home for a few days’ trial, until contracts 
were received. The dealer then let matters stand 
for two weeks in which time most of the ma- 
chines sold themselves and checks in payment 
had been received. Letters were then sent to 
the other customers—each one worded to suit 
the individual case, setting forth the fine points 
of the machine and calling attention to the low 
price. If it appeared necessary, special rates 
were made and as a result not a single machine 
was removed from any one of the village homes. 
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Six Business Principles that Lead 
to Dealers’ Success 


From Days of Carrying Two Tool Bags a Contrac- 
tor-Dealer Builds Up a $60,000-a-Year Business 


By J. E. BULLARD 


Twelve years ago a man gave up his position 
as superintendent of the contracting department 
of a large concern and decided to set up in busi- 
ness for himself. He had practically no capital 
2nd was obliged to start with little more than 
two bags of tools. Today he is proprietor of one 
of the leading appliance stores in the city and 
also conducts a good sized contracting business. 

In his city the electric light company goes after 
the appliance business with an energy that ap- 
pears to discourage many another appliance 
dealer. It has a very attractive electric shop on 
the main business street, does a great deal of 
advertising and extends very liberal credit to 
the purchasers of appliances. At first sight, and 
even after talking to some of the other appliance 
dealers in town, it would seem that there would 
be little chance for an independent appliance 
dealer to make a success in this city. Many of 
the dealers use the electric light company as an 
excuse for not doing more business themselves. 

This man, however, does not make and has 
not made any excuses for not doing more busi- 
ness. Instead, he looks upon the opportunities in 
his city as unequaled. When asked in regard to 
the electric light company competition, he said 
‘that he believed that it helped business. It made 
people desire electrical appliances. The electric 
light company does cut prices, but sells at estab- 
lished retail prices which do not offer unfair 
competition to the progressive dealer. Talking 
with a number of dealers in the city rather leads 
one to believe that the success or the failure of 
individual dealers is due to a very great extent, 
to their state of mind. Some dealers are not 
making a success because they have convinced 
themselves that it is not possible to make a suc- 
cess in that town. Other dealers are making a 
stccess because they have convinced themselves 
that it is a good town in which to do business. 
Neither class of dealers has experienced any 
great difficulty in proving in practice that their 
conclusions are correct. 

Someone has said that in order to become a 
really successful lawyer, one must be able to 
prove that any given conclusion is right. In other 
words, that it is in proving that the conclusion 
is right rather than starting with a right con- 
clusion that counts. The engineer, on the other 
hand, must be able to dig down to the actual 
truth. His success depends upon finding the 
right conclusion, rather than in proving that he 
is right. 

In business we find a great many men who 
have the lawyer mind. They assume an arbitrary 
conclusion and then prove that they are right. 
The business man, however, who makes the 
greatest success has the engineer type of mind. 


He has something to accomplish and he digs right 
down to the bottom of things for the facts that 
will make it possible to accomplish the desired 
results. 

Before the dealer we have under consideration, 
was able to make a really great success of his 
business, he had to dig down to facts and formu- 
late a sort of creed upon which to operate his 
business. He adopted six general principles. 


Six GENERAL PRINCIPLES WHICH LEAD TO 
SUCCESS. 


The first is absolute honesty in all business 
dealings. Second, never allowing dead stock to 
accumulate. Third, avoiding jobs or goods that 
de not promise to build up the good will of the 
company even though a big profit may be realized 
upon these goods or jobs. Fourth, confining the 
stock in so far as possible to widely advertised 
goods and dealing with as few wholesalers and 
manufacturers as possible. Fifth, keeping in the 
closest possible touch with the bank. Sixth, col- 
lecting all accounts due promptly and discounting 
all bills. 

This man has seen a number of firms in the 
city either fail or be forced to reorganize. These 
rules of business success which he has laid down 
for himself have been based to a certain extent 
upon the causes of the failures of these other 
concerns. He is striving for permanent success 
even though it may come slowly, rather than the 
quick spectacular success which ends as quickly 
and as completely as does the course of a sky 


rocket. 
Success BaAsepD ON ABSOLUTE 


Honesty. 


PERMANENT 


He has found that, if a company is to make 
a permanent success, it must conduct its affairs 
in such a way as to convince all those with whom 
it deals that it is absolutely honest, and that it is 
perfectly fair in its dealings. Sometimes a con- 
cern fails because it does not impress this fact 
upon its customers. Today we find that the 
charges of profiteering that are being made 
against dealers in so many industries is due to 
the fact that dealers have not given sufficient 
attention to impressing upon their customers that 
it is their aim to be perfectly fair in all their 
dealings. 

A clean, rapidly moving stock will result in 
greater sales volume and consequently greater 
profit than would be the case if an attempt was 
made to sell other stock which showed a larger 
profit margin but would not sell so rapidly, in 
fact possibly not at all. This is the reason that 
so much care is exercised by this concern in 
buying goods. Nothing is stocked that there is 
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the least doubt about selling. Every effort is 
used to keep the stock moving rapidly. No stock 
is purchased which does not give good value to 
the customer. 

This man carries a full. line of the widely 
advertised products of a well-known manufac- 
turer. He carries no goods that compete with 
these. In this way he is able to enjoy to the full, 
the prestige already built by the manufacturer. 
Since, also, there are no competing lines in his 
stock less capital is required for stock and there 
is less difficulty in making sales. 


One Line Bettrers SALES ARGUMENTS AND 
REDUCES: STOCKS. 


When only one line is carried, not only is the 
amount of stock reduced to the minimum, but 
stronger sales arguments can be used to close 
sales. The customer can be shown that no mis- 
take can possibly be made by buying the appli- 
ace shown. If more than one line is carried, the 
sales effort must of necessity be divided between 
the lines. The result is that it must be left to the 
customer to make the decision. The dealer can- 
not urge the purchase of one particular line with 
the same degree of enthusiasm that he could if 
that line was the only one that he carried in stock. 
Where a complete line of one manufacture is 
carried, this man has found that when one ap- 
pliance has been sold it leads to the sale of 
another.. The first sale has tended to sell the 
whole line. 

In the fixture field it has not been possible to 
carry out this policy during the past few years 
to the extent that it is desirable to do so: When 
times become normal, however, it is planned to 
carry but one‘line of fixtures and glassware, if 
a satisfactory line can be found. 

It is much easier to secure credit from a 
friend than from an entire stranger. This is true 
because the friend knows more about one’s char- 
acter and ability than does a stranger. He also 
knows about the success one is making in his 
business venture and can make the loan in a 
more businesslike manner than he could if he 
knew less about the man and his business. In 
spite of the fact that everyone knows that this is 
true, there are few dealers who make a friend of 
the bank. He visits it only to make a deposit or 
possibly to tell a hard luck story in an effort to 
borrow money. Now it has been said that one 
can sell a hard luck story for only a dime. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that so many dealers 
find themselves limited to such an extent in both 
capital and credit. 

Since our man who is making a real success 
of his business learned long ago that he would 
have to have more capital and more credit than 
-he started out with in order to make a success 
that is going to be permanent, he began years ago 
tc make a friend of his banker. He frequently 
talks his plans over with the banker. He shows 
the banker how the business is developing. He 
asks advice of the banker and he keeps this man 
so well informed in regard to what he is doing 
that whenever a loan is needed there is no time 
lost in securing it. 

It has been this practice that has enabled this 
concern to handle many a large contract and to 
de an appliance business on the installment plan 
that requires a capital greater than many of the 
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other dealers have available. Making a friend 
of the bank has paid both the dealer and the 
bank, for a bank makes its profits through selling 
the use of money. Every banker is looking for 
opportunities to make loans to reliable business 
enterprises. 


CREDIT AT BANK BASED ON Prompt COLLECTION 
oF ACCOUNTS. 


Good credit at the bank, however, requires 
that all accounts due, be collected promptly and 
that all discounts on accounts payable be taken. 
Ir: the contracting business there are many cus- 
tomers who wait until the 30 days are up and 
then make a complaint. This may cause the bill 
to remain unpaid for another 30 or 60 days and 
very considerably increases the total amount on 
the books. due from people for whom the con- 
tractor has done work. 

Our successful contractor and dealer has 
found it necessary to prevent this practice in 
order to keep his accounts due, down to the low- 
est point. He does not wait until the 30 days 
are up before making an attempt to collect. Of 
course, he does not actually dun his debtors, he 
rather follows them up in such a way as to make 
sure that there are no complaints to adjust and 
if there are complaints to have them adjusted 
before the 3c days are up. He has found that 
this actually reduces the number of complaints 
made, results in collecting a surprisingly large 
percentage of the accounts before the 30-day 
period expires and reduces the amount of money 
tied up in credit accounts. This naturally makes 
more money available for doing business, means 
that less money must be borrowed and results in 
a larger profit at the end of the year. 

In following these six principles it has been 
possible to increase the business from the orig- 
inal assets of two tool bags to a business that 
amounted in 1919 to approximately $60,000 and 
which is steadily growing. 





INCREASED PUBLICITY FOR VACUUM 
CLEANERS AFTER HOLIDAYS. 


After Holidays Time for Active Dealers to Press 
Sales by Good Display and Advertising. 


“Start the New Year Clean—and keep things 
clean all the year with a Vacuum Cleaner” would 
be an excellent slogan for any dealer in electrical 
household conveniences to adopt.. 

After the holiday trade there should be no 
suspension of activity. Indeed, now is the very 
time when one should be the most active. It is 
easy to sell when the public is in the buying 
mood, but it requires brains to sell when the. 
public is in a quiescent state. Now is the time 
for a campaign of education—to show the house- 
wives and buyers in general the absolute advan- 
tage of the electric cleaner. Of course it costs 
more than the broom or the hand power machine, 
but it is not the present but the ultimate saving 
that should be considered, and any salesman with 
a knowledge of his wares knows that there is not 
cnly time and labor saved, but actual money, in 
the course of a year or two, by using this effi- 
cient, modern household convenience. How, 
then, can he impress this fact upon the public? 
Perhaps the methods adopted by some live wires 
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iri various parts of the country will assist him 
in boosting his own sales. 

First, and undoubtedly the most important of 
all, is an effective window display. This method 
of advertising reaches most quickly the greatest 
number of people. Just a mere exhibition of 
cleaners will not do—they are not sufficiently 
striking in themselves to command the attention 
of the man or woman hurrying by. What is 
needed is a special demorstration of their use- 
fulness; an actual room with draperies and rugs 
to be cleaned; or a sale of cleaners at special 
prices, with cards showing the good points of 
the particular type of vacuum cleaner which is 
being featured. Let us see how other electrical 
dealers have tackled this problem: 


DispLAYys ATTRACTIVE AND 


TASTEFUL. 


Make WINDOW 


The Electrical Necessities Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, facing on one of the city’s finest arcades, 
has no background to its window, so that any 
person passing can look past the window display 
into the pleasant salesroom where the various 
electric household necessities are exhibited. A 
recent window was devoted to featuring the 
Hoover vacuum cleaners. At one end was a life 
size cardboard cutout of young woman operating 
an actual vacuum cleaner. In the center was a 
quaint, rudely constructed sweeper, with card: 
“Grandpa Hoover—the first suction sweeper 
made; sold for $125.00 cash.” In striking con- 
trast were several of the latest model swepers, 
with a card: “Over forty thousand Grandchil- 
dren in Cleveland—Price $57.50.” 

The Philadelphia Electric Co. had a rich and 
colorful window, showing the uses to which the 
vacuum cleaner may be put. It was draped with 
throws of black and cardinal velvet, and at either 
end were electric floor lamps, with shades of 
yellow or red silk. A walnut center table, covered 
with a brocaded scarf, held an electric library 
lamp with parchment shade. A carved chair held 
a brocaded cushion, and a high handled basket 
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Taste May Play Prominent Part in Making Attractive 
Display of Cleaners. 


was filled with gorgeous yellow chrysanthemums. 
Leaning against the lamps, table, chair and 
velvet draperies were a number of vacuum 
cleaners, each with a red ribbon attached to a 
cifferent portion of its anatomy. All of these 
ribbons ran to small cards down in front, setting 
forth the particular merits of each of these parts. 
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There was also shown the motor, with a card 
“Electric motor—the most valuable part of the 
suction cleaner.” 

Snappy newspaper ads should be the next 
consideration of the dealer who wishes to in- 
crease his sales of vacuum cleaners: Don’t get 
the habit of printing formal, dry-as-dust an- 
nouncements, but make them full of human 
interest. Talk to the reading public just as you 








Attractive Window Displays Merit of Vacuum Cleaners in 
Cleveland Shop. 


would to the man or woman who entered your 
store. Reason with them as to the advantages of 
an electric house cleaner. Take for example a 
recent ad of the Illuminating Co., Cleveland, O. 
It showed a weary woman leaning on a broom, 
and was captioned: 


LEARN A LESSON FROM YOUR FALL HOUSE- 
CLEANING. 


Before you start on your spring housecleaning, just 
ask yourself why it is necessary to turn your home 
upside down to get rid of all the dust and dirt that 
has accumulated since your fall housecleaning. 

Isn’t it because the sweeping and dusting you have 
done each day has failed to clean thoroughly? Because 
you have only reached the surface dirt with your broom 
and dust pan? 

Why not decide that this shall be your last semi- 
annual house cleaning and purchase an ELECTRIC 
CLEANER? Then you can keep your home spotlessly 
clean every day in the year. 


Another, that takes grownups back to childhood 
dzys, was used to good advantage by Kellys, 
Marion, Ind., to show the wonders of the 
sweeper vac: 


THE GREATEST JOYS OF LIFE WERE THOSE 
OF OUR PLAY DAYS. 


Regardless of what fate has yielded in later years, 
or in what degree fortune may have smiled on you, 
when thoughts revert to the “play days” of youth the 
happiest memories are recorded. Life, with its added 
responsibility of increasing years, has not allowed of a 
resumption of play days until now. 

Can you imagine anything more fascinating than to 
simply press a tiny button, roll a beautiful little nickel 
plated instrument around the room, and while you are 
enjoying the new toy—lo, the hardest part of your 
work is finished as if by magic? The rugs are immac- 
ulate, the floors are clean, the furniture requires no 
oe housekeeping days become again “joy 
ays. 

Surely you want an ELECTRIC VACUUM 
CLEANER, and surely you shall have one. Merely 
make a cash payment of one single dollar, and the 
vacuum cleaner will be delivered to your home—the 
balance of the payments to be made in modest amounts 
at regular intervals. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 




















All readers are invited to submit questions and 
answers to this department. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be considered. Questions should relate 
to electrical matters of any kind, Answers contributed 
by readers should be submitted preferably within eight 
days of the date of publication of the question and 
should be limited, if possible, to 300 words. Payment 
will be made for all answers published. 

Questions. 

No. 475.—Prictnc Motor Repair Worx.—Can some 
of the readers through the questions and answers 
columns. give me the best methods of pricing repair 
work on electric motors, armature winding, etc., and 
the best methods of setting the selling price of insu- 
lating materials and of magnet wire?—D. D., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 





No. 480.—DeprectaTioN RESERVE oF UrtILities.—What 
is the present prevailing practice on the part of public 
service commissions as to how the depreciation reserve 
of public utilities shall be kept? Is this fund always 
kept separate and distinct from other sinking funds or 
reserves? Do the commissions approve lumping it in 
with the general reserve of the utilityPp—A. E. M., 
Little Rock, Ark. 





No. 482.—CLEANING PoweEr-HousE CONDENSERS.— 
What routine methods are usually employed for clean- 
ing condenser tubes? We find that the dirt in our 
tubes changes at different times of the year, sometimes 
causing a hard brittle scale, at.other times forming a 
slimy mass, like vaseline. How can this condition be 
overcome? What methods of cleaning are usually 
used ?—J. M. McN., Tacoma, Wash. 





No. 483.—O1L For CoMPENSATORS.—(a) Is the oil 
used on railroads and known as “Signal Oil” a satis- 
factory oil for filling the starting compensator tank 
of a 10-hp., 220-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle motor? The 
motor always starts without load, but will blow a 75- 
ampere fuse and I believe it even blows a 90-ampere 
fuse at times. One of the compensator coils burned 
out after about two weeks’ operation, but has been 
repaired and is again in service with the signal oil in 
the tank. (b) Would you advise the use of what is 
known on the railroads as “Black Car Oil” for filling 
the compensator tank for 10 to 25 hp., 220-volt, two or 
three-phase motors? Which would be the most satis- 
factory for the above, “Black Car Oil,” “Signal Oil” 
or “Gas Engine Oil?”—J. B., New York, N. Y. 





Answers. 


No. 477.—FLoor OuTLets In Livinc Rooms.—I should 
like to have the statements of readers as to their 
practice in wiring large living rooms in residences 
where several floor and table lamps are likely to be 
used and no ceiling fixtures are specified. In a partic- 
ular case of this sort the architect called for six 
bracket fixtures and no wall or floor receptacles. I 
pointed out to him that on account of the size of the 
room (18 ft. by 22 ft. 6 ins.) any table or floor lamp 
would require long cords to reach the brackets unless 


these lamps were used quite close to the wall, in which ° 


case the lighting of the center of the room would be 
poor. Such long cords and few outlets would cause 
trouble. Therefore I recommended adding at least two 
floor receptacles and four baseboard receptacles. The 
architect objected to floor outlets as too likely to 
cause trouble. Was my recommendation in accord with 
the best practice in such cases?. Has any serious ob- 
jection been found to floor outlets?—J. O. B., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Answer B—It is considered in many places 
good practice to install flush receptacles in floors 
when the location is such as to protect them from 
mechanical injury. Some objection has been 
made because of the uncertainty of placing fur- 
niture and of the size of the rugs. This latter 
objection carries some weight in the event of a 
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large rug which might entirely cover any floor 
outlet. In such an event the rug would have to 
be split for the passing of the cord, which is 
objectionable. Ordinarily in a case of this nature 
the outlet would have to move to a suitable 
location or else remain useless. In the opinion of 
the writer all floor outlets which are installed 
within 2 ft. from the baseboard will always be 
accessible, as this part of the floor is in most 
cases exposed.—W. F. P., Atlantic, Mass. 


No. 479.—Borter-FurNAcE Expiosions.—I would like 
to know if anyone has had similar experiences to mine. 
We find since burning bituminous run-of-mine, that 
the fire door is often blown open with considerable 
force. At other times when the fire door is opened an 
explosion occurs and flame and coal is ejected into the 
boiler room. Just what are the causes of this, and how 
may they be overcome without changing the grade of 
coal?—J. R. K., Belvidere, II. 

Boiler-furnace explosions are not uncommon 
and although potentially a danger they only cause 
temporary and slight danger usually. They do 
cause uneasiness, however, and for this reason it 
is desirable to guard against them. The use of 
the lower grades of coal such as has been neces- 
sary during the last two years or more has made 
furnace explosions of more frequent occurrence. 

So far as the writer’s experience goes, he has 
fcund that explosions in the furnaces of hand- 
fired boilers occur under two entirely different 
and opposite conditions. In the one case a fur- 
nace explosion may occur when the fire door is 
closed. In the other instance the explosion may 
occur when the fire door is opened. The reason 
for the furnace explosion is the same in both 
cases, but the manner in which it is brought 
about differs. Z 

Consider the case where the furnace explosion 
tekes place when the fire door is closed. Pre- 
suppose that the furnace setting is a new one or 
is one that has recently been covered with some 
material to make it fairly air-tight so as to pre- 
vent air infiltration from taking place. Cracks 
and crevices have been plastered up. Perhaps 
the setting or brickwork is steel incased. Practi- 
cally no air is entering the furnace chamber over 
the fuel bed so long as the fire door is closed, and 
the chamber is filled with volatile matter. The 
furnace is working at a high rate of combustion 
and the fuel bed is thick, since the higher the rate 
of burning the coal the thicker the fire usually is. 
The coal being burnt is a coal of small aggre- 
gate, run of mine, slack or dust. 

The fireman opens the fire door to throw on 
some more coal, to look at the fire, level it or use 
the slice bar. As the furnace is working at high 
combustion rates and as the fuel bed is thick 
there is considerable pressure difference between 
the inside and the outside of the furnace cham- 
ber. Directly the fire door is opened the pres- 
sure difference is such that air rushes into the 
furnace chamber from the boiler room and mixes 
with the gases in the furnace. Conditions may 
be such that combustion occurs instantly, the 
expansion of the gases, air and gases of combus- 
tion, takes place so rapidly as to have an ex- 
plosive effect. The fire door is blown open and 
cinders and coal are blown out into the boiler 
room with flame and heat. 

The simplest remedy to overcome the explo- 
sions from this cause appears to be to maintain 
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more nearly equal pressures between the inside 
and the outside of the furnace chamber, so that 
there will not be such an inrush of air when the 
fire door is opened. Another partial remedy is to 
allow sufficient air to enter the furnace over the 
fuel bed. It is well known that sufficient free 
oxygen does not pass through the fuel bed for 
complete combustion of volatile coals and the 
Bureau of Mines recommends that air be ad- 
mitted over the fuel bed. Doing so will lessen 
the likelihood of furnace explosions and will 
lessen smoke while improving combustion. 

The other common instance where explosions 
occur is when the fire door is closed after having 
been opened. Consider the performance of the 
fireman. He throws a shovelful of coal on the 
fire, or several shovelfuls. This he does as quickly 
as possible to reduce the rush of air and the 
cooling that invariably occurs, and slams the door 
shut. While the fire door was open the furnace 
chamber filled with air, at least partially, because 
of the temperature difference existing and draft 
created. Slack coal thrown on the fire causes the 
volatile gases to be distilled off, these gases being 
highly combustible, often containing 30% of the 
combustible in the coal. These gases mix with 
the air entrained in the furnace chamber and the 
presence of high temperature or flame. ignites 
them. If this occurs suddenly, very rapid com- 
bustion takes place, the expansion of the gases 
may blow the fire door open, sending coal dust, 
cinders and flame out into the boiler room. The 
volatile gases evolved from coal contain hydro- 
gen, methane, etc., and the mixture may be just 
right for forming an explosive mixture. 

The above statements seem to explain what 
happens, although to prove that the explanation 
is the right one would be very difficult in an 
actual furnace, as it would necessitate analyzing 
the gases, and explosions do not always occur. 

Explosions have multiplied since using coal 
dust. Coal dust is of itself quite explosive, it 
being one of the dangers of the coal mine and of 
pulverized coal. Coal dust can be allayed, and 
the loss of combustible in the ashvit considerably 
reduced, by wetting down the coal. This means a 
loss due to moisture, of course, but enables less 
coal to be blown up the stack with higher drafts 
and less to fall through the grate. Moreover, wet- 
ting down the coal results in making a stiff mass 
of fuel which lessens the formation of holes in 
the fuel bed, hence makes for higher combustion 
efficiencies. 

The best way to overcome explosions in the 
furnace chamber when using coal dust and highlv 
volatile coals is to be very careful as to the air 
supply and to wet down the coal dust before 
adding it to the fire—W. H. D., Chicago. 





No. 481.—INnstaLtinc LEAp-CovereD CaBLeE.—We an- 
ticipate installing about forty lead-covered three-phase 
cables in a building. These cables enter from under- 
ground to the basement and then are routed upward at 
one end where they pass to a switchboard for dis- 
tribution. It seems that the usual method of bringing 
in lead-covered cables along the floor and covering 
them with cement is not only troublesome at time of 
installation, but creates needless difficulty if ever cable 
repairs become necessary. Would some one familiar 
with this form of work give some information as to 
a cheaper and more convenient way of installing these 
conductors ?—C. M., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lead-covered cables should be installed in a 
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conduit system. The conduits may be covered 
with concrete. Such a system should be free 
from sharp turns or any obstruction which will 
damage the lead sheathing of the cables. Con- 
duits offer a rigid and safe installation and 
permit alterations and maintenance work to be 
dcne with economy and speed—W. H. K., 
Evanston, III. . 





BOOK REVIEW. 


“Radio Engineering Principles.’ By Henri Lauer 
and Harry L. Brown. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Cloth, 300 pages (6 by 9 ins.), illustrated. Sup- 
plied by Electrical Review Publishing Co., Inc. 


The book is written, to use the words of the 
authors, “to meet the need and great demand for 
a general textbook on radio covering the new 
and extensive developments in the art made dur- 
ing the war.” As is to be expected, therefore, 
the book is devoted very largely to a discussion 
of the characteristics and use of the three- 
electrode vacuum tube in radiotelegraphy and 
radiotelephony, since it is around this device that 
the present and future of the science of sending 
messages through space seems to center. 

Both authors were during the war members of 
the United States Signal Corps, both being most 
closely concerned in the preparation of literature 
dealing with subjects concerned with the trans- 
mission and reception of signals. Both know 
whereof they speak, therefore. Their expe- 
rience gained during their work in the army is 
emphasized by the style of the book, clear and 
lucid explanations, singularly. free from mathe- 
matics. The authors have gone to considerable 
length to make their statements clear, frequently 
resorting to practical examples to further empha- 
size the theory by applying it to practical cases. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, deal- 
ing respectively with underlying electrical theory, 
properties of oscillatory circuits, antenna systems 
and radiation, damped wave radiotelegraphy, un- 
damped wave radiotelegraphy; general proper- 
ties of the three-electrode vacuum tube, the 
three-electrode vacuum tube as a detector, the 
three-electrode vacuum tube as an amplifier, the 
three-electrode tube as an oscillator, radio- 
telephony, directional radio and loop antennas, 
miscellaneous applications of radio circuits. The 
book contains fifteen full-page half-tones, while 
the text is further enlivened by a large number 
of diagrams, almost every page being illustrated. 

To every student of radio, the book should 
prove of especial value. To every engineer the 
book must appeal, for it deals in an interesting 
manner with an important electrical matter. Per- 
haps a better idea of the scope of the book and 
the degree in which it attains its object can 
be gained by quoting Major General George 
O. Squier, chief signal officer, U. S. Army, who 
says of Lauer and Brown’s book: “I am greatly 
pleased with the manuscript and recommend it 
as a work which brings the study of an impor- 
tant subject up to date. It covers fully and 
clearly without too great use of mathematics the 
theory involved in the wonderful developments 
in the art of radio communication made during 
the war, except for certain reservations which 
it is not possible to release at this time.” 
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' Electric Rivet Heater—Fuse Remover—Engine Heater— 
Lamp Dimmer —Battery Drill—Theater Dimmers in Store 


Zlectric Rivet Heater Proves 
Economical. 


The coke forge and the oil-burning 
furnace for rivet heating promise to 
become-things of the past now that the 
General Electric Co. has placed on the 
market a new electric rivet heater, which 
in tests has proven much more efficient 
and economical than the old methods. 

A great saving of material and time 
as well as improving the sanitary con- 
ditions for the worker are the outstand- 
ing features of this new device being 
manufactured in the Schenectady, N. Y., 
works. 

A first glance at this machine gives 
one the impression of a portrait cam- 
era on a tripod. The rivets are placed 
between two electrodes and, as this com- 
pletes the circuit, they immediately be- 
gin to heat much the same as coils in an 
electric toaster. The electrodes holding 
the rivets can be operated separately by 




















Electric Rivet Heater that Has Many 
Advantages. 


the use of foot pedals, thus the man 
operating the machine can take out a 
heated -rivet from one side, replace it 
with another to be heated, and then al- 
ternate to the other side for his next 
heated rivet. A switch on the back per- 
mits variations of current needed -in 
heating rivets of different sizes. 

This machine is capable of heating 800 
rivets per hour, which-is believed to be 
the maximum number an operator can 
handle. It is said this number can be 


increased, but at present there is no de- 
mand for a quicker heating. 

Outstanding advantages of this electric 
device are: No waste time in starting 
production, through waiting for forge 
or oil furnace to get hot, since the first 
rivet is heated in a few seconds after 
throwing the switch; rivets are heated 
from the inside, giving uniformity of 
heat and this-even quality of heat pro- 
duces a minimum of scale on the rivet; 
wastage of rivets is reduced to a mini- 
mum, since the danger of them burning 
up as they occasionally do in the forge 
and furnace is practically eliminated; 
power is used only when the rivets are 
being heated—a big expense saver; 
heater is air-cooled and portable, wheels 
being mounted on the base when desired; 
the heaters are clean and cool, there are 
no smoke, ashes or contaminating gases 
and a minimum of heat radiation. 

When necessary to use rivet heaters 
in small quarters, such as the bulkhead 
of shops,’ the heat and contaminating 
gases arising from gas and coke heaters 
have become so great that the workers 
have to make frequent trips to the out- 
door air. The electric heater eliminates 
this and consequently adds to the pro- 
duction. 

Several large industrial plants have 
become interested in the installation of 
this machine. Chief among them are 
the Ford Motor Car Co. and the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co.. The first machine 
perfected for commercial use was 
placed ix the Schenectady works of the 
American Locomotive Co. about five 
months ago and has been in continuous 
operation and giving perfect results. 





Safety Cartridge-Fuse Remover. 


For removing and replacing cartridge 
fuses ranging from % to 1% ins. in 
diameter, the Bush Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has developed the safety 
cartridge-fuse remover shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

This tool is made of a special insu- 
lating material which is extremely 
tough, but which will not warp or ab- 
sorb moisture. The construction is 
somewhi. similar to that of a pair of 
pliers, except that the movement of the 
handle is multiplied in the gripping jaws 
with the result that the to l is simple 
to operate, only one hand being re- 
quired. Being small and compact, this 
fuse remover is conveniently carried in 
the tool bag or pocket. 











New Electric Gasoline Signal for 
Motor Cars. 


A new automobile accessory, the in- 
vention of Henry F. Dunn of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., will soon make its appearance 
in the automobile trade. 

The invention is a signal device which, 
by means of a red light on the dash 
board, calls attention to the decreasing 
gasoline supply when but a tenth of the 
tank, or 2 gals. remain. When. the tank 
gets so low that the gasoline is dashed 
about the red lamp begins to twinkle, 
thus always reminding the driver that 
his fuel is running low. The appliance 
will be manufactured by the Dunn Mo- 
tor Device Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 





New Type of Electric Automo- 
bile-Engine Heater. 


For keeping an automobile engine 
warm, during normal winter weather, 
when the car stands in the garage, a 
new electric automobile engine heater 
recently placed on the market will an- 
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New Electric Engine Heater for Automo- 
biles Has Desirable Features. 


swer the wants of many automobile 
owners. It comprises. one of the latest 
additions to the list of appliances made 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By the use of this method, the heat is 


|mconcentrated at the engine and car- 





Bush Fuse Remover Made of Insulating 
Material. 


buretor, where it will do the most good. 
Thus, on cold mornings, no difficulty will 
be experienced in starting the engine, as 
the temperature of the latter will al- 
ways be well above that of the outside 
air. 

The appliance is ruggedly built and is 
said to be practically indestructible. The 
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heating unit is protected by a strong 
perforated sheet-metal guard entirely 
surrounding the heater. A rigid metal 
hock allows the heater to be hung any- 
where under the hood. The flexible cord 
is long and the plug can be attached to 
any lamp socket. 

The power consumption is only 100 
watts, and it is claimed that the initial 
cost and expense while in use are both 
so small as to be almost negligible. The 
cost of operating is figured at less than 
one cent an hour (based on power rate 
of 10 cents per kw-hr.) Thus, for 
only a few cents a night, a warm engine 
and carburetor are insured for starting 
up on cold mornings. 


Improvement in Lamp-Dimming 
Device. 


The Anylite Electric Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has recently introduced an inter- 
esting feature in the design of its light 
controller, this being the Uno thread. 
The leading socket makers having 
adopted this thread, the Uno shade hold- 
er is now a standard fixture, its attrac- 
tive appearance and practical utility be- 
ing generally recognized. 

The Anylite regulator, now possessing 
this standard device in addition to its 
former established features of chain-pull 
socket and a dimmer capable of a very 
wide range of light control, has gained 





Anylite Regulator Equipped with Uno 
Shade Holder. 


for itself an enviable position among 
modern electrical appliances. 

The above company is now also mak- 
ing a specialty of its new 32-volt, 40- 
watt dimmer for isolated farm-lighting 
plants. 





Improved Drill for Use in Mak- 
ing Battery Connections. 


In storage-battery service or re- 
pair shops trouble is often experi- 
enced in lead-burning straps and 
battery terminals to the posts if the 
latter have been drilled off with a 
common drill. To overcome this, a 
new type of drill has been invented 
and is now being marketed by Ed- 
ward Gustafson, of the Electric 
Shop, Centerville, S. 


Drill for Making Battery Connections. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


As shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, this drill consists of a cut- 
ting part that screws into a round 
or square shank part and a centering 
device which consists of a plunger 
and a spring. The sharp edge of the 
plunger is pressed into the lead as 
weight is put onto the drill and thus 
holds the latter in place while drill- 
ing; the spring allows the plunger 
to be pushed up into the drill by the 
post which is formed in the center 
while drilling, the size of the post 
being % in. at the top and 3/16 in. 
larger at the bottom of the drilling. 

This device leaves a clean-cut post 
with no holes for acid and sealing com- 
pound to gather in, thus making the 
lead-burning of the connection a 
pleasant and dependable job com- 
pared with the former vexatious and 
unreliable proposition. 





Using Theatrical Colored Light- 
ing Effects in a Commercial 
Establishment. 


Use of the artistic colored lighting 
effects produced in theaters by regu- 
lating the intensity of various colored 
lamps by means of dimmers, has been 
adopted by a New York clothing estab- 
lishment to aid in the display and sale 
of feminine apparel. ; 

By means of six electric push buttons 
set flush into the wall of the display 
room, the salesman can regulate the 
lighting for any desired color or in- 
tensity. This automatic control from 
push buttons is accomplished by using 
three lighting circuits, the lamps of 
each circuit representing one of the 
three primary colors. It is evident that 
any color in the solar spectrum can be 
produced by the proper blending of 
these three colors. The brightening and 
dimming of each color is produced by 
three Cutler-Hammer dimmer plates, 
operated independently of each other 
by an electric motor, one plate being 
provided in each of the three color cir- 
cuits. Placed under each dimmer plate 
is a pair of electromagnets, the coil of 
each magnet being connected to one of 
the push buttons. An armature, which 
normally hangs free between the mag- 
nets of each pair, moves forward or 
backward when attracted by either mag- 
net. This movement of the armature 
closes a switch and starts a small mo- 
tor, which is geared to a driving shaft 
running the length of the dimmer bank. 
The attraction of the armature to one 
of the magnets also causes a rack to 
engage with a pinion on the driving 
shaft, thereby transmitting the rotating 
motion of the shaft to the dimmer arm 
and brightening the lamps of that color 
circuit. The energizing of the other 
magnet by depressing the other push 
button attracts the armature in the 
other direction and engages the shaft 
pinion with a rack parallel to the first, 
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and which revolves the dimmer arm in 
the other direction, thereby cutting in 
resistance and dimming the lamps. The 
lamps of any circuit increase or de- 
crease in brightness only while the 
“bright” or “dim” button of that cir- 
cuit is depressed. Upon releasing the 
button the light remains stationary. Two 





Special Form of Theater Dimmer Set to 
Give Readily Adjustable Colored 
Lighting for Ladies’ Clothing 
Establishment. 


magnets, an armature, two parallel racks 
and a pinion on the driving shaft are 
provided for each dimmer plate. The 
rate of dimming allows about 20 sec- 
onds to dim the lamps of any color 
from full “on” to “out.” 

The importance of showing a gar- 
ment with the proper color setting is 
being fully recognized by clothing sales- 
men, the color desired depending on 
the color and character of the goods of 
which the gown or suit is composed. 
This dimmer bank is proving itself a 
valuable addition to the sales force and 
at the same time does not increase the 
duties of the salesman, who has the 
complete control of color at his finger 
tips. 


A Motor and Gasoline-Engine- 
Driven Fire Pump. 


It is always desirable to have two 
independent sources of power for a 
fire pump so as to lessen the chances of 
its being put out of commission when 
a firesoccurs. In some states a double 
drive is required by the underwriters’ 
regulations. 

The usual form of drive is a steam 
engine and electric motor, though where 
there are two separate sources of cur- 
rent two electric motors are frequently 
used. Sometimes neither steam nor a 
second source of current is available, 
and in that case a pump driven by a 
motor and internal.combustion engine 
can be used. 

The pump shown is of 1500 g.p.m. 
capacity and is driven by a Westing- 
house 150-hp. a-c. motor and a 140-hp. 
gasoline engine. It is built by the 
Lea-Courtney Co., Newark, N. J. . 




















Fire Pump Driven by Meter and Gasoline Engine. 
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Steinmetz Motor Car Organized—Fairbanks Co. to Distri- 
bute Lincoln Motors—Branch Offices Opened—Literature 


Appleton Electric Co., 220 North 
lefferson street, Chicago, has just is- 
sued Bulletin No. 8A. This is a 44- 
page booklet listing all the new addi- 
tions to the Appleton line of “Uni- 
lets.” It is to be used supplementary 
to Catalog 8, recently published. It 
is issued in two sizes, 8x10% ins. and 
a pocket size, measuring 4x5 ins. 


Moloney Electric Co., manufacturer 
of transformers, St. Louis, Mo., has 
appointed Messrs. Harris & Evans as 
its representatives in Philadelphia, 
with headquarters at 902 Real Estate 
Trust building. M. R. Evans was 
formerly sales manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and J. B. Harris, Jr., was dis- 
trict manager of the same company in 
the Pittsburgh district. 


Roller-Smith Co., with main offices 
at 233 Broadway, New York, has 
issued a new perforated bulletin il- 
lustrating and describing radio-fre- 
quency instruments. These _ instru- 
ments have been used for many 
years by the Government and the 
leading radio-apparatus manufactur- 
ers and their special application is 
for radio stations and laboratories 
where accuracy and dependability are 
requisite. 


National Conduit & Cable Co., Inc., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., has re- 
cently opened two new branch offices. 
Frank T. Payne represents that com- 
pany and its subsidiary, National 
Brass & Copper Tube Co., Inc., in the 
states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, with head- 
quarters in the Commercial Bank 
building, New Orleans, La. Wallace 
M. Cutler, whose territory covers 
Ohio, a portion of Michigan, and the 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
has opened an office in the Hippo- 
drome building, Cleveland. 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O., 
has recently closed a contract with 
the Fairbanks Co., New York City, 
whereby the latter company will be 
given exclusive distribution of Lin- 
coln electric motors for industrial ap- 
plications. This line includes alter- 
nating-current motors for two-phase 
and three-phase circuits in capacities 
from one-half to 500 hp., for all com- 
mercial voltages and frequencies, and 
direct-current motors from one-half 
to 150 hp. The Fairbanks Co. will 
also co-operate with the various Lin- 
coln district offices in connection with 
the sale of the manufacturer’s other 
products. The Lincoln Electric Co. 
is said to be the third largest manu- 
facturer of industrial electric motors 
in this country, and the quality of its 
goods, backed up with careful service, 
has given them a solid reputation 
throughout its fields. The Fairbanks 
Co. deems it an honor to place its 
well-known “O. K.” on this motor. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conh., has issued perforated bulletin 
No. 16-17 to be inserted after page 62 
of catalog No. 16. This bulletin il- 
lustrates and describes Hubbell por- 
celain enameled steel reflectors for 
vaporproof fittings, which are made 
to resist the effects of gaseous vapors, 
dampness and dust. They are con- 
structed of open-hearth steel, care- 
fully finished in porcelain enamel to 
insure absolute freedom from cracks, 
blowholes or other imperfections. 


Sterling Electric Co., electrical job- 
ber and contractor-dealer, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., during the year 1919 en- 
joyed a remarkable growth in its busi- 
ness and attained a record unprece- 
dented by any in its history. At the 
beginning of 1919 a goal of $1,000,000 
was set, which was believed a liberal 
increase in business over the preced- 
ing year. This achievement was cele- 
brated on Sept. 27, at which time a 
new mark of $1,500,000 was set for the 
year. Not only was this new goal 
reached, but the business of the com- 
pany for the year amounted to $1,800,- 


000, an increase over 1918 of $1,000,000. 


This figure is also nine times the vol- 
ume of business for the year 1913, 
which amounted to $200,000. In Octo- 
ber, 1919, the sales aggregated $221,- 
000, or an amount equivalent to the 
whole year’s volume in 1913. Under the 
direction of W. H. Vilett, president 
and manager, the company has experi- 
enced a steady and rapid growth 
which it attributes in large measure 
to its efficient and loyal organization 
and a bonus plan that has been in 
operation for several years and which 
includes every one in the organiza- 


tion, all sharing alike in accordance 


with the salary received. 


Steinmetz Motor Car Corp., with 
executive and sales offices in the Zieg- 
ler building, 512 5th avenue, New York 
City, has been chartered under the 
laws of the state of Maryland, with 
a capital of $2,000,000, to manufacture 
a new type of light-weight electric de- 
livery truck and an improved electric 
industrial car for use in manufactur- 
ing plants. Both cars are the inven- 
tion of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, chief 
consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. 
Steinmetz will act as consulting en- 
gineer to the Steinmetz Moter Car 
Corp. and is a member of its board of 
directors. The company has acquired 
a manufacturing plant at Baltimore, 
Md. The officers of the Steinmetz 
Motor Car Corp. are: A. Robert El- 
more, president; J. P. Story, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer; Nelson H. 
Truett, secretary. The board of di- 
rectors includes Herbert A. Wagner, 
president of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; William F. Ham, presi- 
dent of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., Washington, D. C.; 


Lindsay Hopkins, banker, director of 
the American Hide & Leather Co., 
vice-president and director of the 
Santa Cecelia Sugar Co.; Guy Scott, 
president of the Continental Trust 
Co., Washington, D. C.; J. P. Story, 
ye5 of Story & Cobb, Washington, 
D. C., director of the American Hide 
& Leather Co., director of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles P. Steinmetz, chief 
consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
principal features of Dr. Steinmetz’s 
electric delivery truck are that he has 
eliminated excessive weight, thus in- 
creasing the “live-load” carrying ca- 
pacity and the operating radius as 
well as reducing the operating cost. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 

Milwaukee, is now devoting new floor 
space to the industrial electric heat- 
ing department. This is in addition 
to the space formerly used for manu- 
facturing household electric appliances 
such as irons, toasters, table stoves, 
etc., which have been discontinued. 
The industrial heating line, which now 
is being expanded, includes such well- 
known products as the electric space 
heater, soldering iron, linotype pot 
heaters, metal melting pot, chocolate 
warmers for candy tactories, immer- 
sion water heater, circulation water 
heater, tailors’ irons and heater units 
for applicaticn to all types of ma- 
chinery. 
_Anderson Electric Specialty Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of auto light- 
ing and electric industrial lighting de- 
vices, in order to meet the rapidly 
growing demand for its products, has 
leased from the Ilg Electric Ventilat- 
ing Co. the six and seven-story and 
basement building at 154-160 Whiting 
street, which will increase its manu- 
facturing capacity about 500%. The 
building will be equipped with the 
latest type of machinery and will have 
every modern appointment and con- 
venience known to modern industrial 
buildings, assuring the continued ex- 
pansion and success of the business. 
The company has achieved a most 
impressive trade and industrial suc- 
cess in a comparatively short time. 
The development of the business has 
shown very rapid progress, the firm 
having entered the field only three 
years ago at 562 West Van Buren 
street, where its quarters occupied 
3000 sq. ft., and later expanded to its 
present quarters at 118 South Clinton 
street. This notable trade growth and 
industrial success of the company is 
not only a convincing demonstration 
of the merits of its products, but is 
also an indication of the able and 
energetic character of its officers who 
are: E. G. K. Anderson, president; B. 
J. Grigsby, vice-president and general 
manager; J. A. Johnson, treasurer; O. 
E. Grigsby, secretary, and N. A. Eng- 
strom, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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Current News 








News of Construction Activities and Business Opportunities 


EASTERN STATES. 


Old Town, Me.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the electric light station and 
pumping plant of the Bangor Railway 
& Electric Co., with loss estimated 
at $75,000. It is said that the com- 
pany is arranging plans for the im- 
mediate rebuilding of the plants. 


Manchester, N. H.—Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Co., manufacturer of tex- 
tile fabrics, etc., is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a large 
new power plant at its properties, to 
be used for general factory operation. 
The project, including equipment and 
machinery installation, is estimated to 


cost about $500,000. 


Boston, Mass. zak dandeaamaalalials Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., 220 Northern 
avenue, has had plans prepared for 
alterations and improvements in its 
freezer plant in the South Boston dis- 
trict. The work is estimated to cost 
about $25,000. 


Central Falls, R. I—lIn connection 
with the construction of the proposed 
plant of the United Nets Corp., about 
108x154 ft., to be located on High 
street, considerable electrical equip- 
ment will be required, including mo- 
tors for individual drive. 


Berkshire, N. Y.—Berkshire Light- 
ing Co., Inc., has filed application with 
the Public Service Commission for 
permission to construct and operate 
a local electric light and power plant 
for furnishing service in Tioga coun- 
ty. The application also requests ap- 
proval of a local franchise. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Plans are un- 
der consideration by the board of su- 
pervisors for the construction of a 
new municipal electric lighting plant. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Lincoln Hygeia 
Ice Co., 95 William street, New York, 
has completed plans for the construc- 
tion of a new two-story brick and 
steel addition to its ice manufactur- 
ing plant, about 95x122 ft., located 
on Pacific street, near Carlton ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. It is understood that 
considerable refrigerating equipment 
will be required, the new addition be- 
ing estimated to cost $100,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—McPhilben Light 
Fixture Co. has acquired property, 
56x114 ft., fronting on the Long 
Islaad railroad, near Jamaica avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y., as a site for a new 
plant. 


Hilton, N. Y.—Peck & Pratt, Inc., 
has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a new brick and rein- 
forced concrete power plant, to be 
erected in connection with its new 
local cannery plant, 


New York, N. Y.—Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., 165 Broadway, has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a power plant, to be located 
at the west side of Westchester ave- 


nue, near St. Peters avenue. The 
company is planning to inaugurate 
construction work on the new plant 
at once; the work will cost about 
$50,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Associated Ice 
Co., 111 Broadway, is having plans 
prepared for alterations and improve- 
ments in its refrigerating plant at 
207-15 East 119th street, near Third 
avenue. 


New York, N. Y.—Gould Storage 
Battery Co., 30 East 42nd street, has 
completed negotiations for the leas- 
ing of the building at 505-07 West 
55th street, for a new establishment. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Niagara Falls 
Power Co. is considering the build- 
ing of a tunnel and power canal from 
the upper Niagara river to the north 
end of this city. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Tona- 
wanda Power Co. is planning exten- 
sions and improvements in its plant 
and system which will'involve an ex- 
penditure of about $200,000. 


Rochester, N. Y.—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, has been granted 
permits for the proposed alterations 
and improvements in the local plant 
of the Symington Co., Leighton ave- 
nue, recently acquired, preparatory to 
operation for its own service. It is 
said that employment will be afforded 
to over 3000 persons. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Northern New 
York Utilities Co., Inc., 137 Arsenal 
street, has filed application with the 
Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to construct an extension to 
its power plant to provide for in- 
creased operations, and for approval 
of a franchise by the town of Clif- 
ton, St. Lawrence county. 


Branchville, N. J—Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners has handed 
down an order requiring the Branch- 
ville Electric Power, Water & Light 
Co. to make alterations and improve- 
ments in its plant. 


East Orange, N. J.—Fire recently 
destroyed the boiler plant at the 
works of the Lock Joint Pipe Co., 2 
Rutledge avenue. It is understood 
that the company is arranging for 
the immediate rebuilding of the de- 
stroyed section. 


Harrison, N. J.—Driver-Harris Co., 
Middlesex street, is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a new 
reinforced concrete and steel factory 
addition to its plant. The company is 
also planning for the erection of a 
new extension to its office building. 


Keyport, N. J.—In arranging the 
annual budget for 1920, the Borough 
Council has made an appropriation of 
$5350 to be used for street-lighting 
purposes during this period. 


Newark, N. J.—Christian Feigen- 
span, 50 Freeman street, has had plans 


prepared for the erection of a new 
one and two-story brick ice plant, to 
be located 9-13 Brill street, esti- 
mated to cosc $35,000. It is proposed 
to increase the capacity from 50 to 
about 200 tons daily. 


Newark, N. J.—High Speed Engine 
Corp., recently organized, is arrang- 
ing plans for the early operation of 
its new plant now being erected at 
231-7 Murray street. The proposed 
works will be one story, about 27x 
100 ft., and will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of a new type 
of rotary steam engine. Leonard M. 
Randolph is president and G,. C. Gard- 
ner, treasurer. 


Newark, N. J.— Stanwood Rubber 
Co., Frelinghuysen avenue, is plan- 
ning to inaugurate construction work 
at once on the proposed two-story 
power plant to be located at Freling- 
huysen avenue, near Virginia street. 
The structure will be about 75x84 ft., 
and will cost $53,000. The company 
recently awarded contract for con- 
struction to Charles Flocken, 681 
Newark avenue, Elizabeth. 


Newark, N. J.—Luthy Storage Bat- 
tery Co., 420 Ogden street, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the erection 
of a new one-story box shop to be 
located at 268 Wright street, to facili- 
tate operations in this department of 
the works. 


Trenton, N. J.—Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners has approved 
the application of the Trenton, Ham- 
ilton & Ewing Traction Co. for per- 
mission to issue bonds for $26,000, 
the proceeds to be used for exten- 
sions and improvements in the sys- 
tem in the Trenton Junction district. 
The company is a subsidiary of the 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corp. 


Whitehouse, N. J.—Lighting com- 
missioners are understood to be per- 
fecting plans for the installation of 
a new electric street-lighting system 
in the Whitehouse district. 


Wilmington, Del—Wilmington & 
Philadelphia Traction Co. plans the 
installation of electrical equipment for 
power service at its plant at New 
Castle. 


Bristol, Pa.—-Merchant Shipbuilding 
Corp. has awarded a contract to the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, for furnishing the 
propelling machinery for two ships 
now in course of construction at the 
company’s Chester yards for the 
Shawmont Steamship Co. The ves- 
sels will be of 10,000-ton capacity. 


Chambersburg, Pa.—Borough coun- 
cil is understood to be considering 
plans to increase the present capacity 
of the municipal electric plant. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Crane Ice Cream 
Co., 23rd and Locust streets, has had 
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plans prepared for the construction 
of a new addition to its ice cream 
plant, about 40x40 ft., as well as al- 
terations and improvements in the ex- 
isting structure, to provide for in- 
creased capacity. The work is esti- 
mated to cost $40,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Arrangements have 
been completed by the United Elec- 
tric Supply Co. for increasing its 
present operating facilities. The com- 
pany has leased the entire fourth floor 
of the building at 643 Smithfield street, 
formerly occupied by the Anglo- 
American Light Co., for its proposed 
business expansion. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spang Chalfant 
Co., Etna, Pa., has completed plans 
for the erection of a new one-story 
substation at its plant, about 45x76 
ft. Henry Chalfant is president. 


Baltimore, Md.—Announcement has 
been made that the United States 
Shipping Board, Housing Division of 
the Emergency Fleet Corp., 140 North 
Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa., is of- 
fering for sale a brick power plant 
located about six miles from Balti- 
more, completely equipped with two 
90-hp. high-pressure boilers and aux- 
iliary fittings, as well as a large cafe- 
teria building having a floor area of 
about 36,000 sq. ft. 


Oxford, Md.—Town council has had 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a new electric light plant to be used 
for municipal service. Bonds for 
$18,000 have been voted to cover the 
cost of the proposed work. 


St. George, S. C—In connection 
with the proposed improvements at 
the municipal electric plant, plans 
have been prepared for the installa- 
tion of transformer equipment and 
crude oil engine units. J. Olin Horne 
is secretary. 


Sumter, S. C.—City is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a 
new brick and concrete power plant, 
about 85x100 ft., for municipal serv- 
ice. The plans also include the con- 
struction of a coal bunker. Gilbert 
C, White, Durham, N. C., is engineer; 
L. D. Jennings is mayor. 


Austell, Ga.—An electric light plant 
with the exception of engine will be 
established by the city. Address C. J. 
Shelverton, mayor. : 


Gadsden, Ga.—Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has received a 
franchise to operate an electric rail- 
way, which it has purchased, also to 
furnish electric light and power. 


Perry, Ga—Perry &. Gulf Coast 
Traction Co. has secured bond issue 
for $500,000 for use in constructing 
street and interurban railway lines, to 
build line between this city and Stein- 
hatchee river, distance of 40 mi., has 
secured franchise for railway in city; 
construction to be begun in a short 
time. 


Sandersville, Ga—An election will 


be held in March to vote on the ques- 
tion of issuing $30,000 in bonds for 
purchase of fire engine and improving 
the light and water system. 


Amite, Fla.—Central Light & Power 
Co: is understood to be considering 
plars for improvements and exten- 
sions in its local plant to increase 
the present capacity. The work in- 
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cludes the installation of a quantity 
of new machinery and equipment. 


Tallahassee, Fla.—$175,000_in mu- 
nicipal bonds for improving water- 
works system and electric light and 
gas plants has been voted. Address 
mayor. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Defiance, O.—Defiance Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is making rapid progress with 
work at its hydroelectric development 
on the Auglaize river. The company 
will furnish service to communities in 
northwestern Ohio. 


Hamilton, O.—Hamilton & Ross- 
ville Hydraulic Co. plans the erec- 
tion of a power house. 


Newark, O.—The plant of Ohio 
Power Co. was damaged by fire at a 
loss of °$40,000. The burning of ca- 
bles is estimated at $10,000. 


Paulding, O.—$8000 in bonds have 
been voted to improve the electric and 
water system. Address W. H. Deal, 
mayor. 


Detroit, Mich—Detroit Edison Co. 
will erect a $125,000 power plant to 
be one-story high, brick, concrete and 
steel construction. Specifications in- 
clude steam heating, plumbing and 
electric lighting. Owner will let con- 
tracts. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Clarage Fan Co. 
has completed plans for a $100,000 
building program. These provide for 
the doubling of the foundry depart- 
ment, installation of a second cupola 
and enlargements to the core room, 
and pattern shops. Charles Clarage 
is head of the company. 


Auburn, Ind.—On Feb. 2 $40,000 in 
bonds will be offered for sale for im- 
proving the light and water plant. 
Address Glenn Potter, city clerk. 


Frankfort, Ind—Architect W. C. 
Hays, 212 West Washington street, 
Chicago, has prepared plans for a 
$30,000 telephone exchange to be 
erected by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., 212 West Washington 
street, Chicago. The building will be 
two stories high, of brick, concrete 
and steel construction. Specifications 
include steam heating, plumbing and 
electric lighting. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Architect Rodg- 
er N. Williams, Speedway, care of R. 
A. Harp, purchasing agent, has pre- 
pared plans for a $48,000 charging 
plant to be erected by the Prest-O- 
Lite Co., Speedway. The building will 
be one-story high, brick, conciete and 
steel construction. Specifications in- 
clude steam heating, plumbing and 
electric lighting. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana Service 
Co. is the name of the newly reorgan- 
ized Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana 
Traction Co., whose property was sold 
at receivers’ sale Dec. 29 to W. J. 
Devine and P. M. Chandler, for $2,- 
361,000. The new company is capi- 
talized at $7,400,000, of which vise. 
000 is prior preference stock, $2,159,- 
800 preferred stock and $3,740,000 
common stock. The incorporators 
are Henry C. Paul, Samuel W. Green- 
land, Harry E. Vordenmark, Fred H. 
Schmidt, Fred R. Fahlsing, Harry V. 
Norford and James M. Barrett. 


Marion, Ind.—The Indiana Public 
Service Commission has approved a 
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plan entered into by the Union Trac- 
tion Co. of Indiana and the Indiana 
General Service Co., whereby the two 
companies will interchange electric 
current on the basis of cost plus 
12%4%. The Union Traction Co. 
operates both city and interurban 
traction service in Marion and these 
cars use current provided by the com- 
pany’s power plant at Anderson, Ind. 
The General Service Co. operates a 
light and power plant at Marion. 


South Bend, Ind.—Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works plans erection of a new 
tractor plant to cost $2,000,000. 


Chicago—Amber Electrical Supply 
Co. has leased the two-story brick 
building at 553-555 West Madison 
street, 40x189 ft. 


Chicago — Bastian-Blessing Co., 
brass founder, expects to build a plant 
to cost $450,000, covering 150,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. The building will 
not be erected during 1920. 


Chicago—Service Station Equip- 
ment Co. has leased from the Pfann- 
mueller Engineering Co. the three- 
story building and ground at the 
southeastern corner of 37th street and 
South Ashland avenue, for a term of 
years. The floor space is approxi- 
mately 60,000 sq. ft. 


Gillespie, Ill.—Southern Illinois 
Light & Power Co. will erect a trans- 
mission line from Gillespie to Dor- 
chester and Bunker Hill. 


Peoria, Ill—Peoria Railway Co. 
plans the expenditure of $150,000 upon 
its lines and plant this season. 


Urbana, Ill—J. W. Swartz of this 
city’ has been awarded the contract 
for the electrical wiring on the new 
7-story, 300-room hotel being erected 
by the Muncie Hotel Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Mr. Swartz has also taken the con- 
tract for wiring the township high 
school at Rantoul, Iil. 


Waukegan, Ill—Vulcan Louisville 
Smelting Co.’s plant at North Chicago 
has sustained $400,000 fire damage to 
the $1,000,000 plant. 


Lena, Wis—Lena Electric Light & 
Power Co. contemplates extending its 
transmission line 2%4 mi. this summer. 
Address: J. N. Basset, president. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Brush 
Manufacturing Co. has purchased the 
two-story building at 784 30th street 
and will make alterations and install 
considerable equipment. G. L. Cor- 
nell is manager. 


Oconomowoc, Wis.—Erni Washer 
Co. will erect a two-story brick ad- 
dition to its plant, 35x70 ft., to cost 
about $15,000. 


Davenport, Ia.—Independent Truck 
Co. will build 2-story brick addition 
to its plant, to cost $20,000. 


Davenport, Ia.— White Lily Manu- 
facturing Co. has under consideration 
improvements, including five addi- 
tional units, each 35x200 ft., to cost 
$150,000. 


Dubuque, Ia.—The city will vote on 
city ownership of its power plant and 
electric plant. Address John Stuber, 
city clerk. 

Meservey, Ia.—$93,500 in bonds have 


been issued for electric light plant. 
Iowa Falls Electric Light Co. will 
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erect lines and furnish power. F. Hof- 
ferman, clerk. 


Traer, Ia—lowa Railway & Light 
Co. will build a transmission line from 
Belle Plaine to Clutier and will in- 
stall a distribution system in Clutier. 


Greenfield, Mo.—The plant of the 
Greenfield Electric Light, Water & 
Ice Co. burned with a loss of $20,000. 
Lee Bros., of Kansas City, owners. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Plans for a new 
$1,000,000 high-line bridge over the 
Kaw river, between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kan., are drawn and 
contracts will be awarded within 30 
days. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The first move to 
do away with the overhead wiring in 
the business section of the city has 
been made in the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co. in appropriating $30,000 
for the laying of underground cable 
lines. When complete, all call cir- 
cuits, clocks and telegraph wires of 
the Western Union company will be 
connected with the office through the 
underground cable. About $9000 will 
be spent in remodeling the main office, 
3rd and Felix streets, and installing 
new and more modern telegraph ma- 
chinery. Address L. G. Roseberry, 
manager. 


Sweet Springs, Mo.—City is plan- 
ning for extensions and improvements 
in the municipal light and power 
plant. A bond issue of $15,000 is be- 
ing arranged to cover the cost of the 
proposed work. 


Brun, Neb.—$10,000 in bonds have 
been issued for a power plant. 


Chancellor, S. D.—Hartford Light 
& Power Co., Hartford, S. D., is con- 
templating an extension of transmis- 
ig lines from Hartford to Chancel- 
or. 


Calvin, N. D.—The proposition of 
installing an adequate lighting plant 
for the city of Calvin is being con- 
sidered by business men here. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Benton, Ky.—City council has per- 
fected plans for the installation of a 
new municipal electric light and power 
plant. Contract for the structure has 
been awarded. 


Paintsville, Ky.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Paintsville Light 
& Power Co. for alterations and im- 
provements in its plant to facilitate 
operations. 


Murfreesboro, Tenn.— Murfreesboro 
Light & Power Co. is having plans 
prepared for the installation of a quan- 
tity of new equipment at its local 
plant, including transformers, water 
wheel, switchboard apparatus and gen- 
erating equipment. J. C. Beasley is 
manager. 


Trenton, Tenn.—City council is hav- 
ing plans prepared for improvements 
and extensions in the municipal elec- 
tric light plant, including the installa- 
tion of a quantity of equipment. A. 
E. Cunningham is city engineer. 


Magnolia, Ark.—The service fur- 
nished by the Arkansas Light & Pow- 
er Co. is not satisfactory. The Con- 
sumer Ice & Light Co., a new com- 
pany, has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $75,000. Address W. W. Sor- 
rells, president. 
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Springdale, Ark.—At a meeting of 
the city council, the street committee, 
consisting of J. L. Slaughter, W. A. 
Claypool and Frank Parrott, was re- 
quested to arrange the location for 
75 new lights in the business section 
of the city. “The light company will 
rewire the business section, and will 
make other improvements. 


Norman, Okla.—City has approved 
the issuance of bonds for $125,0U0, the 
proceeds to be used to cover the cost 
of the installation of a new municipal 
electric light and power plant. 


Tulsa, Okla.—Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma is having plans prepared 
for the construction of a large new 
electric generating station. The pro- 
posed plant will be constructed in 
three units, the buildings to be of 
brick, concrete and steel, and when 
completed is estimated to cost $1,000,- 
000, including machinery and equip- 
ment installation. 


Houston, Tex.—Houston-Richmond 
Traction Co. has reorganized as the 
Houston, Richmond & San Antonio 
Traction Co. with capital of $250,000. 
Power for operating the interurban 
line to be furnished by the Houston 
and Guadalupe Water Power Co. from 
its plant at Oak Forest, 9 miles west 
of Gonzales on the Guadalupe river. 
Sixty miles of the line has since been 
graded. The Houston, Richmond & 
San Antonio Traction Co. will be the 
first company to build an interurban 
in southwestern Texas. H. A. Hal- 
verton, of Houston, is president. Ad- 
dress E. D. Kennedy, manager. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The coun- 
cil will establish ornamental lights on 
Pike’s Peak at an estimated cost of 


$12,000. j. L. Caldwell, city electri- 
cian. 
Harlowton, Mont.—Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & Puget Sound Railway will 
electrify its 660-mi. road from here to 
Pacific coast, 15 additional electric 
locomotives will be required. Address 
W. B. Dixon, 896 Hague avenue, St. 
Paul. 


Kellogg, Ida—Bunker Hill Sullivan 
Mining, Milling & Concentrating Co. 
is installing a new hydroelectric 
plant, designed to care for the power 
needs of the mills, mine and smelter 
in case of accident to the power lines 
now supplying the power for their 
operation. The building is a three- 
story brick structure and will be of the 
most modern power plant construc- 
tion. The plant will have only one 
turbine designed to furnish only emer- 
gency service. 


Centralia, Wash.—P. W. Kane, pres- 
ident of the Kane Pneumatic Shock 
Absorber Co., is formulating plans for 
the installation of a 500-kw. power 
plant on Ford’s Prairie. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The public serv- 
ice commission has made arrange- 
ments to commence work on a plant 
at the headwaters of Kern river, just 
over the divide of the Sierras, to sup- 
ply hydroelectric power to the city. 
The entire power program mapped out 
by the commission will require from 
10 to 15 years to complete, but when 
finished will, it is expected, take care 
of the power requirements of the city 
for a period of 50 years. 
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Tampico, Mex.—Tampico Electric 
Light, Power & Traction Co. is mak- 
ing extensive improvements and en- 
largements to its electric light and 
power plant here. It is also double- 
tracking some of its electric street 
railway lines. Harvey S. Leach, man- 
ager of the company, is in New York 
on business connected with these im- 
provements. 
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[Addresses of firms referred to im these 
trade opportunit may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau o and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
or its branch and local co-operative 
offices. Request for each opportuntty 
should be on a separate sheet and the 
file number given.] 


Electrical Goods (31,766)—A firm in 
Brazil having recently added a com- 
mission sales department, desires to 
get in touch with exporters special- 
izing in agricultural and industrial 
machinery, factory supplies, and elec- 
trical goods. Reference. 


Electric Hot-Water Tap (31,768)— 
The American agent of a firm in 
Holland desires to secure the sole 
agency for an electric hot-water tap 
or faucet with a wall contact plate. 
Reference. 


Electrical Supplies and Apparatus 
(31,769)—An electrical supply com- 
pany in Spain desires to represent 
manufacturers of electrical supplies 
and apparatus, especially telephone 
materials, and asks immediate quota- 
tions on 1000-subscriber automatic 
telephone equipment. References. 


Motors (31,774)—A firm in New 
Zealand desires to purchase and se- 
cure an agency for engineers’ machine 
tools, woodworking machinery, steam 
brass work, hollow-wire petrol light- 
ing systems, table lamps, brass and 
copper sheets, tubes, rods, etc., and 
electric motors, direct current and al- 
ternating current. References. 


Motors, Fans, Vacuum Cleaners, 
Etc. (31,776)—The American purchas- 
ing agent for firms in Europe desires 
to purchase immediately mechanical 
toys, household labor-saving devices, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
small tool kits, motor accessories, 
leather belting, electrical supplies, mo- 
tors and exhaust and ceiling fans. 
Quotations should be given f.a.s. New 
York, Payment, cash. Reference. 


Generators, Motors, Wiring Devices, 
Etc. (31,778)—A firm in Spain, manu- 
facturing small direct-connected, mo- 
tor-driven pumps, and having large 
facilities for installation and repair 
work, desires representations of the 
following lines: Electric generators, 
electric motors, principally of small 
sizes, wiring devices, and an electric 
automobile. References. 


Electrical Apparatus for Dyeing 
(31,807)—A dyeing establishment in 
France desires to secure a special elec- 
trical apparatus which verifies and 
controls during the night the colors 
dyed with aniline products, producing 
the same results obtained by sun- 
light. 
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Pumps.—Bids wiil be received un- 
til Feb. 10 by T. L. Church, chairman 
of the board of control, Toronto, 
Kan., for one or more 16,000,000 to 
20,000,000-gal. centrifugal pumps. 


Power Plant.—Plans for a new pow- 
er house at Olympia, Wash., which is 
part of the capital group, are well 
under way by Wilder & White, archi- 
tects. By means of-tunnels all pipes 
can be carried to the different build- 
ings and made accessible. Bids on 
the power plant will be received Jan. 
29. The cost of the plant is estimated 
at $183,000. 
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Utica, N. Y.—Utica Domestic Ap- 
pliance Co. Capital $10,000. To man- 
ufacture electric machinery, fixtures, 
etc. Incorporators: C. C. Croll, M. A, 
Owens and L. J. Horrigan, Utica. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Thatcher Process 
Co. Active capital, $100,000. To man- 
ufacture electrical and photographic 
apparatus, etc. Incorporators: B. I. 
Cooper, E. L. Robertson and J. D. 
Grant, Syracuse. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Kayenn Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. Capital, $30,000. To 
manufacture electrical equipment. C. 
H. Levitt, 51 Chambers street, New 
York, is the principal incorporator. 


New York, N. Y.—Viray Corp. of 
America. Active capital, $15,000. To 
manufacture electrical equipment. In- 





corporators: H. A. Mackie, L. W. 
Murry and S. F. Livingston, 516 5th 
avenue. 


Elizabeth, N. J—B. & B. Electric 
Co. Capital, $25,000. To engage in a 
general electrical engineering capac- 
ity. Incorporators: M. Albert Welt, 
A. Boroff and John J. Stamler. 


Blanchard, Okla.—Blanchard Mill & 
Power Co. Capital, $25,000. To oper- 
ate a local electric light and power 
plant. Incorporators: Thomas C. 
Dyer, H. C. Freeney and A. O. Mad- 
dox. 

Taylor Ridge, Ill—West Rock Is- 
land County Power Co. has incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $20,000. In- 
corporators: Dr. Allen J. Miller, Al- 
vin G. Johnston, R. W. Wilson and 
others. 

Valley View, Pa.—Citizens’ Elec- 
tric Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $30,000. Will open a trol- 
ley road extending from this place to 
Esingerstown, covering a distance of 
about 25 mi. ea. Address general 
manager. 


Atlanta, Ga.— Domestic Electric 
Corp. has incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000 for exclusive distribution 
in Georgia of Delco-Light products. 
F,. Z. Runyan, president, and Frank 
Jeter, secretary and treasurer. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Dixie Storage 
Battery Co. hasbeen incorporated with 


capital of $50,000 by Robert B. Spring, 
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Melvin F. Lane and Marion B. Lou- 
dermilk. 


La Porte, Tex.—La Porte Water, 
Light & Ice Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $13,000 for the 
purpose of installing a water and elec- 
tric light plant and ice factory. H.R. 
Dean is a stockholder. 


Baraboo, Wis.—Sauk County Utili- 
ties Co. has incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $12,000 to produce electric pow- 
er. Address W. A, Toole. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Three Rivers Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. has been in- 
corporated. The company plans to 
furnish electric service to farms in 
Warren, Polk and Madison counties. 
H. E. Slack, president, and Dr. C. A. 
Willett, treasurer. 


Indianapolis, Ind—Economy Engi- 
neering Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $75,000 by Joseph Bi- 
sesi, Louis Levenson and S. C. Bod- 
ner. 


Kirkmansville, Ky.—Kirkmansville 
Lighting Co. has incorporated with 
a capital of $2,000. J. R. Hertsley, 
H. Rowe and R. E. Glenn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Alan Motors 
Corp. Capital, $20,000. To manu- 
facture motors, etc. .Incorporators: 
L., S. and J: Cohn, 1730 Pitkin ave- 
nue. 

New York, N. Y—Potts, Olmsted 


& Habel. Inc. Capital, $25,000. To 
deal in electrical devices, etc. Incor- 


porators: C. S. Olmsted, C. P. Potts, 
and R. E. Habel, 255 East 188th 
street. 


New York, N. Y.—Knapp-Ritzmer, 
Inc. Capital, $50,000. To engage in 
a ‘general. electrical contracting 
capacity. Incorporators: F. M. Ritz- 
mer, W. Knapp and B. C. Elliott, 
1400 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—Neubank Elec- 
tric Supply Co. Capital, $10,000. To 
deal in electrical supplies. Incorpo- 
rators: D. S. and M. Newman, and 
R. C. Bankow, 240 East 59th street. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Eastern States Bat- 


tery Corp. Capital, $15,000. To 
manufacture batteries, etc. Incor- 
porators: G. H. Haas, C. J. Robin- 


son and E. Sommer. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—I. G. Jones 
Supply Corp. Capital, $75,000. To 
deal in electrical machinery, engines, 
boilers, etc. Incorporators: J. P. 
and I. G. Jones, and G. H. Winkler. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Malco Lighting Co. 
Capital, $20,000. To operate in a gen- 
eral electrical contracting capacity. 
Incorporators: N. W. and N. C. 
— and H. W. Howard, Buf- 
alo. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Pittsburgh Fuse 
Manufacturing Co. incorporated 
under Delaware laws. Capital, $100.- 

To manufacture fuses, etc. In- 
corporators: Robert H. Mollenaux, 
A. F. Baum and E. M. Ryan, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Baltimore, Md. — Elgin Manufac- 
turing and Plating Co., 3 East Lex- 
ington street. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture electric flashlights, and 
other electrical specialties. Incorpo- 
rators: Albert A. and E. K. Ross, and 
Edward W. Haydon. 


Tuskegee, Ala—Tuskegee Light & 
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Power Co. Capital, $30,000. To 
operate a local light and power plant. 
D. E. Laslie is the principal incor- 
porator, 


Fordsville, Ky. — Fordsville Light 
& Power Co. To operate a local light 
J. F. Smith, &. 
Crowe and J. B. Westerfield are the 
incorporators. 


Pekin, Ill.—Tri-Plex Vacuum Elec- 
tric Washing Machine Co. has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $35,- 
000 to engage in the manufacture of 
electric, vacuum washing machines 
and other electric household appli- 
ances. The incorporators are Peter 
Shrock, Daniel Shrock, Everett H. 
Dirksen and C. H. Rapp. 


Goose Creek, Tex. — Goose Creek 
Light & Power Co. has incorporated 
with a capital of $75,000. R. S. Ster- 
ling, T. D. Johnson, Jr., incorpora- 
tors. 


Needville, Tex. — Needville Gin & 
Light Co. has been chartered with 
$45,000 capital stock by Edward Ris- 
——. Henry Banker and M. B. 

oud. 


Needville, Tex. — Needville Gin & 
Light Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $45,000. Edward Risinger, 
Henry Banker and M. E. Cloud are 
the incorporators. 


Wynona, Okla. — Wynona Light, 
Power and Water Co. incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000. Frank 
Watson, Wynona; William Watson, 
Lonestar, Tex., and F. M. Overless, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


New York, N. Y.—Volk Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. Capital, $25,000. 
To manufacture electrical goods, etc. 
Incorporators: J. O. Corbett, M. D. 
Randall, and J. J. Dall, 70 East 45th 
street. 


Salamanca, N. Y.—Larkin Electric 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To manufac- 
ture electrical goods. Incorporators: 
G. L. Peters and O. O..F., and M.A. 
Larkin, Salamanca. 


Fillmore, N. Y.—Fillmore Electric 
Co. Capital, $250,000. To operate a 
local plant for the generation and dis- 
tribution of electric energy. Incor- 
porators: W. L. and H. G., and E. B. 
Young, Fillmore. 


Scranton, Pa. — Smith & Howley 
Co. Capital, $50,000. To manufac- 
ture electric fixtures, etc. Floyd Smith 
is the principal incorporator. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Youngblood Elec- 
tric Heater Corp. Capital, $150,000. 
To manufacture electric heating ap- 
paratus. Incorporators: H. J. Young- 
blood, R. L. Schwartz, and J. H. Mc- 
Aleer, Buffalo. 


Rutherford, N. J. — Campbell Co., 
Inc. Capital, $25,000. To manufac- 
ture boilers, etc. Incorporators: 
William Bell, Lyndhurst; F. W. Con- 
klin, Mountain View, and _ Colin 
Campbell, Rutherford. 


Newark, N. J. — United Electrical 
Corp. Capital, $10,000. To manufac- 
ture electrical appliances. Incorpo- 
rators: A. Seidman, James E. Fehli- 
man, and J. J. Corn. 


Hoboken, N. J.—Premier Incandes- 
cent Lamp Works. Capital, $30,000. 
To manufacture lamps, etc. Incorpo- 
rators: Alfred Emmerson and Alfred 
Emmerson, Jr., and Madoc Evans. 
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A. E. Allen Appointed New York District Manager of West- 
inghouse Company—Changes in Western Electric Personnel 


S. W. Harvey, formerly storekeeper 
of the Hartford Electric Light Co., has 
become purchasing agent of the Con- 
necticut Electric Steel Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


L. J. NoBLe has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the electric, gas, 
and street railway departments of the 
Fort Smith Light & Traction Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


HerRBER’T K. Dopsovn, Baltimore, 
Md., formerly connected with the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., has become connected with Walter 
E. Hill & Co., 203 North Liberty street. 


G. M. Wisk, managing director of 
Jost’s Engineering Co., Ltd., of Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, agent of the Western 
Electric Co. in India, has been visiting 
in this country for a number of weeks. 


CHARLES M. MEANS, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been retained by Chief of 
the Bureau of Mines S. E. Button as 
electrical expert fur inquiry into the 
subject of locomotives in coal mining 
operations. 


FreEbD.S. OVERTON, connected with 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, man- 
ufacturer of electrically operated mining 
machinery, etc., has been elected secre- 
tary of the company to succeed Fred A. 
Brainerd, deceased. 


THOMAS BLAIR, formerly instruc- 
tor in engineering at the West Virginia 
University, has been appointed manager 
of the Weston Electric Light Co., 
Weston, W. Va., recently taken over by 
E. G. Davidson and associates of 
Weston. 


F. D. WILLIAMS, vice-president of 
the National Transit Pump & Machin- 
ery Co., New York, and holding a sim- 
ilar office in the National Transit Co., 
59 Pearl street, has been elected presi- 
dent of the companies to succeed W. V. 
Miller, resigned. 


Lyman P. HAMMOND, president 
of the Colorado Power Co., and a di- 
rector of the California Railway & 
Power Co., Appalachian Power Co., and 
the United Light & Railways Co., has 
been elected a vice-president of Bon- 
bright & Co., Inc., New York. 


CHEN WEN CHIH, a representa- 
tive of the China industrial committee, 
arrived recently at San Francisco from 
Hong Kong. He will investigate indus- 
trial conditions in this country, but the 
main purpose of his visit is to study, at 
first hand, our electric light and power 
systems. 


PAuL CALDWELL has resigned as 
sales manager in New York for the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O., to re-enter the employ of 
the General Electric Co. at Pittsburgh. 
Mr, Caldwell teft the General Electric 
Co. a year ago and returns to his former 
position, 





HENRY POLLARD, who recently 
received his discharge from army serv- 
ice as a major of ordnance, has been 
appointed manager of inspection of the 
Electric Refrigerator Machinery Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. 


D. M. Stowe, for several years sales 
manager of the Pittsburgh district of 
the Square D Co., Detroit, is now as- 
sistant general manager of sales, with 
headquarters at Detroit. In his new 
position Mr. Stone will also be Michi- 
gan district sales manager for the com- 
pany. 


Harry A. STURGES, an electrical 
engineer, has tendered his resignation 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., with whom he has 
been connected for the past two years, 
to become superintendent of the Prest- 
O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


B. H. GARDNER, for the past two 
years manager of the New Britain dis- 
trict of the Connecticut Light & Power 
Co., has been promoted to the position 
of sales manager of the commercial de- 
partment of the company, with head- 
quarters in Waterbury, Conn.’ He is 
succeeded by N. S. Franklin, assistant 
superintendent. 


WILLIAM S. MENDEN, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed general man- 
ager for Lindley M. Garrison, receiver 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, 
succeeding Col. Timothy S. Williams, 
resigned. Col. A. R. Piper has been 
appointed assistant general manager, to 
have control of the employment, wel- 
fare and medical bureaus. 


W. F. ABELY, since 1908 sales man- 
ager of the Boston branch of the West- 
ern Electric Co., is now assistant man- 
ager of that branch. Mr. Abely has 
been with the Boston office for many 
years and is thoroughly familiar with 
the New England trade, which eminent- 
ly fits him for his new duties. He will 
be succeeded by J. F. Davis. 


EpwARp C. SmitTH, Harrisburg, 
Pa., connected with the Harrisburg Pipe 
& Pipe Bending Co. in the capacity of 
electrical engineer, has been appointed 
acting general superintendent of the 
company. Mr. Smith is a graduate of 
electrical engineering of Notre Dame 
University, Ind., as well as a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


E. M. HeErr,; president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; has been 
named by Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass to act as chairman of the Ameri- 
can business and financial interests who 
will discuss with representatives of the 
republic of Ecuador business and finan- 
cial affairs, with an aim toward 
strengthening relations between the two 
countries. 


Bite 


EpwarRp A. MAHER, JR, New 
York, vice-president of the Third Ave- 
nue Railway Co., has resigned. 


jJosera KK, :PETTINGILL atid 
GEORGE D. REMER have been ap- 
pointed assistant engineers to the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission. 


SAMUEL S. WALEs, chief elec- 
trical engineer of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., has been, elected a director of the 
recently organized Electric Alloy Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


EpWARD R. GRIER, vice-president 
and general manager of the Arrow 
Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., has been 
elected a director of the Mutual Bank 
& Trust Co., a new banking institution 
of the same city. This organization is 
an offspring of the Industrial Realty, 
Title & Guaranty Co. and was for- 
mally opened on Jan. 15. 


C. B. BARNHART, formerly with 
the Oskaloosa Traction & Light Co., 
Oskaloosa, Ia., has been named general 
auditor of the Urbana & Champaign 
Railway, Gas & Electric Co., with head- 
quarters at Champaign, Ill. He _ suc- 
ceeds James R.- Wood. who has been 
named general superintendent of the lat- 
ter companies. Both of these companies 
are subsidiaries of the Illinois Traction 
System. 


W. L. S1toussart, for the past two 
and one-half years stores manager of 
the Western Electric Co. at Cleveland, 
has joined the New York office of the 
company as supply sales manager. Mr. 
Sioussat joined the company in 1907 in 
the telephone department, service divi- 
sion, at Chicago. In 1911 he became 
chief storekeeper at Detroit, and after 
six months returned to Chicago, where, 
in 1913, he became assistant stores man- 
ager. He later went to Cincinnati as 
stores manager, where he remained un- 
til July, 1907, when he took charge of 
the Cleveland office. 


FRANKR. BACON, president of the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected chair- 
man of the new American Constitutional 
League, whose organization by several 
influential business men of Milwaukee 
was prompted by the need and demand 
for a better understanding on the part 
of the public generally of the funda- 
mental soundness of the American con- 
stitutional government and the falla- 
cious, and, in many cases, vicious at- 
tacks upon it. This league, non-sec- 
tarian and non-racial in membership and 
purpose, will confine its activities solely 
to Americanization work. This will em- 
brace all forms of education and pub- 
licity in favor of Americanism and in 
opposition to all radical doctrines which 
have for their purpose the overthrow 
of our existing form of representative 
government and our present social and 
industrial order. 
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January 24, 1920. 


M. J. Mytort, who has been city 
light and water superintendent of De- 
catur, Ind., for several years, will de- 
vote his entire time to the operation of 
the municipal electric light plant after 
March 1, the opening of the new plant 
of the Remy Electric Co. making an in- 
creased demand for current. 


W. A. HILLEBRAND, formerly elec- 
trical engineer of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., and more recently en- 
gineer with the Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, O., has been appointed Pacific 
Coast engineer for the latter company. 
Mr. Hillebrand will make his headquar- 
ters at the San Francisco offices of the 
Holabird Electric Co. 


Henry J. Futter, vice-president 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York, 
has contributed $25,000 to the endow- 
ment fund of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester, Mass. Mr. Fuller 
is a graduate of the class of 95 and a 
son of Dr. Thomas T. Fuller, who was 
for many years president of the insti- 
tution. 


FRANCIS J. CHESTERMAN, divi- 
sion plant superintendent of the central 
division of the New York Telephone 
Co., has become associated with the Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania in the 
capacity of chief engineer. Mr. Ches- 
terman was born Feb. 19, {1884, at 
Taunton, Mass., and is a graduate in 
electrical engineering of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He be- 
gan his career in 1905 when he entered 
the employ of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Boston, engaging in 
transmission work under the direction 
of Dr. G. A. Campbell and in associa- 
tion with E. H. Colpitts, now assistant 
chief engineer of the Western Electric 
Co. - Subsequently he was assigned to 
special investigation work at New York, 
Chicago and other cities. In June, 1907, 
he was transferred to the engineering 
department of the New York Telephone 
Co., and on Jan. 1 of the following year 
was appointed division plant engineer 
of the Manhattan, Bronx and West 
Chester Division. In October, 1912, he 
was appointed division plant superin- 
tendent of the Central Division, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, continuing in 
this capacity until his recent resignation. 


ARTHUR Ettiot ALLEN has 
been appointed district manager at New 
York for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., to succeed Edward 
D. Kilburn, who has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
Mr. Allen is a native of Toronto, Can., 
and received his education in England 
and also in this country. In June, 1902, 
he entered the employ of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. at 
its Newark works, subsequently being 
placed in charge of the test department 
where he remained until 1910. In that 
year Mr. Allen was loaned by the man- 
agement of the company to the Inter- 
national Electric Protection Co., for 
which company he acted as chief engi- 
neer. In 1911 Mr. Allen, having com- 
pleted that temporary work, returned 
to the employ of the Westinghouse com- 
pany, being assigned to the supply divi- 
sion of the New York sales office. 

On December 1, 1915, Mr. Allen was 
appointed manager of the supply divi- 
sion of the New York office, which posi- 
tion he retained until he answered the 
call of his country and joined the Cana- 
dian Overseas Forces as a private in 
October, 1917. Later he was sent to 
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the Canadian Officers’ Training Camp, 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Royal Flying Corps, and went 
overseas as a technical officer. Over- 
seas Lieutenant Allen was stationed in 
England at the Salisbury Plains School 
for Navigation and Bomb-dropping. 
This school was by far the largest one 
operated by the Royal Air Forces and 
Lieutenant Allen was charged with the 
maintenance of all its engines and 
planes. In September, 1918, he was at- 
tached to the “Bombing Berlin” squad- 
ron as a technical officer. This was the 
squadron which was detailed to drop 
bombs on Berlin in retaliation for the 
bombing of English towns. The sign- 
ing of the armistice, however, ended 
the war before this squadron arrived at 
the front. After being honorably dis- 
charged from the army, Mr. Allen re- 
turned to the New -York office of the 
Westinghouse company as executive as- 
sistant to the manager, from which 
position he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of manager. 


Louis STEINBERGER, the inven- 
tor of Electrose insulation and presi- 
dent and general manager of the Elec- 
trose Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is the subject of an intensely in- 
teresting chapter in the book entitled 
“The Story of Electricity,’ written 
py Thomas Commerford Martin and 





Louis Steinberger. 


Stephen Leidy Coles. Although of for- 
eign birth, no truer American lives. Dur- 
ing the war he was able to show his 
loyalty in a manner which gave mate- 
rial help to the country. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Steinberger, who de- 
voted the entire attention of his plants 
to filling Government orders, United 
States battleships are Electrose equipped. 
In 1892, he organized the Electrose 
Manufacturing Co., was elected presi- 
dent, and has retained that office ever 
since. Through his untiring energy he 
has organized his business to -a point 
which has pushed the total of sales to a 
high figure. Mr. Steinberger has to his 
credit more than 200 patents and his 
help has been one of the factors in 
boosting the electrical industry. He is 
a member of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and many other prominent 
societies of national and international 
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D. M. HILiiarp, until recently 
connected with the Robbins & Myers 
Co. at Philadelphia in a selling capac- 
ity, has become manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Ideal Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Mr. Hilliard was for about eight years 
connected with the stock department of 
the Western Electric Co. at Philadel- 
phia. He resigned this position to en- 
ter the contracting field, and accepted 
a position with the United Electric 
Construction Co., becoming a first-class 
wireman. After gaining an insight into 
the practical end of the business, Mr. 
Hilliard joined Pass & Seymour as a 
factory representative, under Mr. Green 
of the Philadelphia office. On July 24, 
1918, he entered Government service 
and after preliminary training was sent 
to France. Upon his release from the 
army, he accepted a position with the 
Robbins & Myers Co., resigning this 
position to join the Ideal Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dr. F. B. Je wert, chief engineer 
of the Western Electric Co., New York 
City, has recently returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the West, during 
which, as the guest of various technical 
and scientific organizations, he lectured 
on “Some Wartime Developments in 
Electrical Communication and Allied 
Fields.” During the war Dr. Jewett 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel and 
won the distinguished service medal, 
which, together with his position on the 
U. S. Naval Consulting Board, permit- 
ted him to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. In each city which he visited 
his address was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and the opportunity to learn 
something at first hand of the inven- 
tion of the submarine detector, perfec- 
tion of wireless telephony and other de- 
velopments was keenly appreciated. 


FRANKLIN W. Loomis, recently 
sales manager for the Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex., has joined the 
staff of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, Inc. Mr. Loomis was at one 
time in business for himself as an elec- 
trical contractor, then in the power de- 
partment of the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Co., from which company he 
went to the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. of Brooklyn as power agent. He 
later became a salesman with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
and subsequently was connected with the 
Stone & Webster Management Corp. as 
commercial advisory, H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. as lighting specialist, and 
the Holophone Co. as sales engineer. 
His many years’ experience, covering 
the contracting, manufacturing and cen- 
tral-station fields will prove of great 
value in his new position. 


OBITUARY. 


Bric.-Gen. Epwin S. GREE- 
LEY, New Haven, Conn., a member of 
the firm of L. G. Tillotson & Co., manu- 
facturers of electric and railway sup- 
plies, and a veteran of the Civil War, 
died on Jan. 10, aged 86 years. 


FREDERICK T. FEARY, New York, 
well known as the organizer of the first 
telephone exchange in Newark, N. J., 
that of the Domestic Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which was later taken over 
by the New York Telephone Co., died 
on Jan. 2, at his home, following an 
attack of acute indigestion. Mr. Feary 
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Northern Ohio Electric to Increase 
Capital Stock. 


.\ special meeting of stockholders of 
Nerthern . hio Electric Corporation has 
be:-n called for January 27 to autnorize 
ar increase in the preferred stock and 
the classification of all preferred stock as 
foliows: 

Class A: $4,000,000 (40,000 shares of 
$1%) each) 8% cumulative preferred stock, 
preferred over all other stock both as to 
payments of dividends and distribution 
of assets; to be callable at 115; to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of profits 
equally per share with the common stock 
after the common shall have received $4 
per share in any year, the corporation 
to keep on deposit with a bank or trust 
company as trustee two shares of North- 
ern Ohio Traction & Light Co. common 
stock for each and every share of Class 
A preferred outstanding and to covenant 
not to pledge or hypothecate the same or 
any part thereof or interest therein, which 
covenant can only be waived by three- 
quarters vote of all Class A stock out- 
standing. 

Class B: Not exceeding $6,000,000 (60,- 
000 shares of $100 each) 7% cumulative 
preferred, to be preferred over all other 
stock except Class A stock to which it is 
subject as to payment of dividends and 
distribution of assets; to be issued, upon 
the payment of $10 per share, only in 
exchange for 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding, share for share, so that at 
no time will the aggregate amount of 
Class B and 6% preferred stock exceed 
$6,000,000. 

Original financing of the Northern Ohio 
Electric Corporation in the fall of 1916, 
through the issuance of $6,000,000 pre- 
ferred, 75,000 shares common stock with- 
out par value, and a $4,000,000 one-year 
loan, provided for the purchase of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 common stock of 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 
and about $900,000 working capital. The 
one-year loan secured by pledge of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light common 
stock purchased, was negotiated at that 
time because then existing conditions 
were not favorable to the issuance of 
long-time collateral trust bonds. Re- 
newal of this loan from year to year has 
been imperative owing to the continua- 
tion of unfavorable financial conditions 
attributable to the war, and the last re- 
newal was secured upon assurance that 
some plan would be devised for retire- 
ment of the loan at maturity, Feb. 1. 
Liquidation of this $4,000,000 loan now 
being necessary, and as securities issued 
at this time for that purpose must carry 
a high rate of return, the plan outlined 
provides a fair basis upon which present 
preferred stockholders may increase the 
dividend rate on their present holdings. 
All stockholders will be permitted to sub- 
scribe at par to the Class A 8%. preferred 
to any amount they may desire. Allot- 
ment will be made to each subscribing 
stockholder, first to the extent of his full 
pro rata share, and second, proportionate- 
ly on his over-subscription. Preferred 
stockholders, upon’ subscription to Class 
A 8% preferred stock to the extent of 
two-thirds of the par value of their pres- 
ent holdings of 6% preferred stock, may 
convert their 6% preferred stock into 
Class B 7% preferred stock upon the pay- 
ment of $10 per share for such conversion 
privilege. 


Brooklyn Edison to Issue $5,000,000 
Bonds. 


An application for authority to issue 
$5,000,000 in bonds by the Brooklyn Ed- 
ison Co. was -the subject of a hearing 
before Deputy Public Service Commis- 
sioner Edward J. Glennon. At a brief 
session Samuel Moran, counsel for the 
company, submitted data showing that 
company’s treasury for expenditures or 
betterments and improvements made dur- 
ing the past five vears. The precise terms 
of the issue have not been announced, 
but it is expected that the rate will be 6% 
and the time ten years. 
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Consumers Power to Issue Bonds. 


Permission to issue and sell $18,585,000 
adaitional bonds and stocks is sought by 


the Consumers Power Co. subsidiary of ‘ 


Commonwealth Power Railway & Light 
Co., in an application on which a hearing 
was held by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission. The proceeds will be used 
to fund a floating debt and to provide 
funds for an increasing plant and equip- 
ment to the extent of $13,623,000 to be 
expended this year. This amount will be 
used largely in Flint, Jackson, Battle 
Creek, Saginaw and on a new electric 
generating plant at Zilwaukee on the Sag- 
inaw river and on new transmission 
lines. 

The company also seeks authority to 
issue preferred and common stock to ac- 
quire a like amount of Michigan Light Co. 
preferred and common stock outstanding 
and also for authority from time to time 
to issue its bonds to refund existing bond 
issues. 





Chicago Company Formed for South 
American Trade. é 


In line with the expansion of American 
trade in South America, several Chicago 
interests have organized the Trading En- 
gineers, Inc., to develop the interchange 
of American and Brazilian products. The 
corporation has an authorized capital of 
$450,000 and will act as sales repre- 
sentatives of American manufacturing 
concerns. It will have offices in Rio 
Janiero and Sao Paulo and Chicago. The 
officers.are: President, E. S. Fechheimer, 
treasurer of the Winslow Brothers Co.; 
vice presidents, D. L. Derrom of the 
Isko Co., and L. I. Yeomans, vice-presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Machinery 
Corp.; treasurer, J. A. Steven of the 
Winslow Brothers. Co. Mr. Derrom is 
Brazilian consular agent in Chicago. L. 
Romeo-Sanson will be Brazilian manager 
of the corporation. 


Westinghouse to Retire Notes. 


On Feb. 1 $15,000,000 notes of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
will mature, and according to authentic 
information, they will be paid at that 
time from funds now held in the treasury 
of the corporation which will eliminate 
the necessity for any new financing. 





Dividends. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. has declared a dividend of 2% or $1 
a share on common stock, payable Jan. 
31 to stock of record Jan. 2 





Pacific Power & Light Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 2 to stock of record 
Jan. 22. 


Duquesne Light Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 1, 1920, to stockhoid- 
ers of record Jan. 1, 1920. 








Western Pennsylvania Traction & Wa- 
ter Power Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 16, 1920, to stock of 
record Jan. 19. 


Southern California Edison Co. has sold 
$7,500,000 general and refunding mort- 
gage 25-year 6% gold notes to a New 
York-Chicago syndicate. The company 
serves Los Angeles and 150 surrounding 
towns and cities. 


Locke Insulator Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y., has filed an amended cer- 
tificate of incorporation, giving its cap- 
ital stock as $500,000 of first preferred, 
par value $100 per share; $1,000,000 sec- 
ond preferred stock, par value of $100, 
and 30,000 shares of common stock with- 
out par value. 








WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Blidg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Jan. 13. Jan. 20. 


Public Utilities. Per cent. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common......... ion 6 14 16 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........ bbe 6 75 17 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common..... Cease 10+extra 126 125 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............ ca 40 39 
American Light & Traction of New York, common........... esto Maas 200 193 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred.......... ABR 6 90 88 
American Power & Light of New York, common............. oe 4 65 68 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............ Re, 6 70 70 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... See Uae 8 8 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ “ee 7 20 20 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York.............. Bee sale 96% 98 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common...... eer 2 2 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip...... p's 7 a 8 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred,,. : 48 50 
PARRIINONA SOUT, ORIEN iis an a. «oe 6-0-0104 vn ad ob 0 oes awba cena a 3 3 
Amponingninnh POWer, POTOPrOG so 5.56 ss ices ct cenecpewcios ec’ q 21 20 


Cities Service of New York, common........ 
Cities Service of New York, preferred....... 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago .......... 


Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... coe. eh 19 18 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred.:...... cas 6 45 43 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common............. i aes 6 6 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ es 41 40 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common................... 2+extra 20 20 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.................. a 6 42 42 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common................. gi es 60 60 
Worthern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex.div.7 88 88 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............ ee a ae 61% 58% 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........ es 7 75 76 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred....... Red 6 88 $8 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... ak 4 11 11 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred......... ae 6 


Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common............... K 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.............. att 6 

Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred, ,, 6 6 

United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... £., 4 30 28 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ 6 

Western Power of San Francisco, common.. 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .... 


‘Industries. oe , 
Blectric Storage of Philadelphia, common 


General Electric of Schenectady ............ es 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common), 


eee gene © Sas 


ae 1 

6 

ns 61 61 

Ae tans ake ac a coe Ga a 21 21 
canine ae exty: Ze 87 




















































































